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SKETCH OF WHAT IS KNOWN CONCERNING 
ROMAN REMAINS IN WALES. 


No. I. 


An archeological survey of Roman Remains in Wales 
has been partially attempted by several members of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association ; but, to be brought 
to a speedy and satisfactory. conclusion, it requires the 
co-operation of many local as well.as general observers ; 
and it also ought to be conducted upon, as well as re- 
ferred to, some common basis of operations. The Roman 
roads and camps have been partially examined and traced 
in Glamorgan, Cardiganshire, Pembrokeshire, and Mont- 
gomeryshire; the survey has been carried on still more 
completely in Flintshire, Anglesey, Caernarvonshire, and 
Merioneth ; while in Monmouthshire very great pains 
have been taken, attended with marked success, by Mr. 
Lee, of Caerleon. It is much to be desired that all 
archeologists, who take an interest in this branch of 
Cambrian antiquities, should combine their efforts, and 
should agree upon a common plan of observation, and 
of, what is very important, verification. The unaided 
efforts of any one observer ought to be amplified, verified, 
and systematized by those of other independent observers; 
it is only thus that archeological truth can be elicited 
and confirmed. Should no other more eligible plan be 
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proposed, the author of this paper will be happy to act as 
a common centre and medium of communication for 
those of his friends, and for other gentlemen, who may 
be inclined to join in the same pursuit; and he feels 
convinced that a series of observations and verifications, 
carried on in this manner during two or three consecutive 
years, will enable some one to definitively compile A Map 
of Wales in the time of the Romans,—the first deside- 
ratum towards the compilation of a Cambria Romana. 

With the view of aiding in this work, the following 
sketch of what we know concerning Roman remains in 
Wales is now commenced. ‘The author intends carrying 
it on by counties; and, as his own observations are 
necessarily more limited than he could wish, he hopes 
that other members of the Association will join their 
efforts to his, as the sketch proceeds, and will send in 
their own observations and ideas to swell the list, which 
he is trying to form from the sources now available. 





Roman remains in Wales may be divided into the 

following classes :— 
I.—Stations and Camps. III.—Mines. 
II.—Roads. IV.—Objects of art, coins, Ke. 

The following preliminary positions may be considered 
as established :— 

First,—That many stations and camps exist in Wales, 
of which no notice is taken in the Jtinera, or in the 
Notitia. 

Secondly,—That Roman roads, in Wales, deviated con- 
siderably from the rectilineal direction which they have 
been commonly asserted to maintain; and that their 
deviations are to be attributed to the physical difficulties 
and exigences of the country, or to the state of the 
uncleared (forest) grounds lying in their course; or to 
some cause of local attraction, (mines, ports, &c.) 

Another datum is advanced by the author in the sub- 
joined form, which he is anxious to have verified by 
other observers, viz., that a Roman station, or any im- 
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portant Roman camp, is never found removed from a river 
or running stream, or good supply of water. Thus, for 
instance, should an earthwork, otherwise supposed to be 
Roman, be found far from water, it may be safely con- 
sidered as not Roman, but the work of some other people. 
One important and decidedly authentic instance of an 
exception to this rule occurs at Tomen y Mur (Herirr 
Mons) in Merioneth; but there were probably other 
circumstances, such as the commanding of certain lines of 
view, signals, &c., which induced the Romans to fix this 
station far from a copious stream; or a pool may have 
existed near the station, which has since been drained 
(it is true that it rains at Tomen y Mur for 300 days out 
of the 365); but the existence of this exceptional case 
immediately indicates the value of observations of veri- 
fication. This is the more necessary, because there is 
a disputed station of some importance near Leintwardine, 
in Herefordshire, the position of which is depending much 
upon the truth of the datum now sought to be esta- 
blished. The author will feel particularly obliged for 
any observations bearing on this point. 

Another datum is also advanced in the following 
shape :—That, in Wales, we are not always to expect to 
find a Roman road in the form of a raised terrace-road, 
paved.or firmly banked ; but that, whether in some cases 
according to its original plan of construction, or in others 
from subsequent wear and tear of ground, Roman roads 
are sometimes to be found now as ditches—even as water- 
courses. Instances of this occur in Caernarvonshire, near 
Aber; in Monmouthshire, near Abergavenny ; and, it is 
believed, in Glamorgan, near Loughor. Observations 
of verification are much to be wished for with regard to 
this point also, which is advanced with some degree of 
doubt. 

It is also a point worth the consideration of observers, 
whether British track ways, coeval with Roman roads, may 
not exist in Wales, and be likely to be mistaken for them. 
The Romans may have used trackways, which they found 
already formed ; and, again, after the Roman dominion 
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had ceased, the Britons may have greatly modified the 
Roman roads. And so too with the stations; thus it 
may be considered doubtful whether the Romans did not 
fix themselves at Caernarvon, (SeGontivm,) because it 
was already the residence of a chieftain of some tribe of 
the Ordovices ; or whether they were attracted thither by 
the advantages of the harbour at the termination of the 
Menai Strait ; as well as whether they were the first dis- 
coverers of the natural advantages of the site of Caerleon 
(Isca Sirvrvm) ; or of that of Chester (Deva). 

In trying to trace out Roman roads, stations and other 
points of this kind in districts bordering on the sea coast, 
it is of importance to bear in mind that the low lands on 
the Welsh coasts, particularly in the west, have under- 
gone great modifications from the action of the sea. 
Thus the Romans found a convenient port near St. 
David’s, (Menapia,) though this town is now covered 
up deep in sand. They most probably had only a 
narrow channel to be ferried across into Mona, at the 
north-eastern end of the Menai Strait, where now the 
Lavan Sands are spread out so widely. How they came 
from Chester, (Deva,) across the Dee, and into Flintshire, 
is not yet determined, so greatly have all the features of the 
wide marsh of Saltney been subsequently changed. Here 
again observations of verification are particularly-to be 
desired. 

The author intends commencing his sketch with the 
counties of Flint, Denbigh and Anglesey, in the next 
number, and he will feel much obliged by any observa-. 
tions, &c., which may be communicated to him in the 
meantime through the Editors. 





LIST OF THE PRE-HISTORIC REMAINS OF WALES, 


ARRANGED ACCORDING TO COUNTIES. 
No. I. 


Ir may be of use towards proving the value, and pro- 
moting the study of the early, or Pre-historic, remains 
of Wales, if an attempt be made to compile a list of them 
according to counties, for the sake of local reference and 
verification. It may be hoped that such a list may tend 
towards encouraging the preservation of such remains as 
are still visible; but in this case expectation goes no 
further than hope. Hitherto very little value has been 
set upon these, the earliest, monuments of our forefathers; 
and often —indeed latel y—the researches of archeologists, 
by awakening unenlightened curiosity or cupidity, have 
only promoted their destruction. Until antiquaries are 
agreed, by means of their societies, upon a systematic 
and co-operative plan of action, and until arrangements 
have been made with local or central museums for the 
preservation and classification of archeological objects 
when discovered, the exhuming of the relics which the 
camp, the carnedd, or the cistvaen may enclose, amounts 
almost certainly to their destruction. If not lost, they 
are absorbed in private collections—unclassed, unstudied, 
and unknown; they remain there during the lifetime, 
perhaps, of the possessor, and at his death they are either 
sold, or given ultimately as playthings to children. With 
very rare exceptions, the most unenlightened indifference, 
and ignorance of their historical value, prevails through- 
out Wales, with regard to her Pre-historic remains ; 
there are few Welshmen qualified to undertake a 


1Since the last meeting of the Association some valuable Pre- 
historic relics—including, as we understand, several gold articles— 
have been discovered and made away with, in the district between 
Barmouth and Dolgellau. The explorations of Mr. Wynne Ffoulkes 
and others, among the Clwydian camps, have led to the rifling and 
destroying of many tumuli in the vale of Clwyd by the tenants. 
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critical examination of them; and the inclination to do 
so is confined to still fewer. Want of time, want of 
means, want of opportunity, professional engagements, 
personal health, are all so many excuses, added to the 
fundamental national failing—innate indolence, which 
tend to throw the study of this, and of most other 
branches of archeology, into practical desuetude and 
abeyance throughout the Principality. Meantime Tumuli 
are being ploughed down; Meini-hirionand Druidic circles 
are demolished in order to be built into walls and cow- 
sheds; minor relics and hand-objects are silently made 
away with; and the gentry and clergy look on, but do 
nothing. Is then the country so absorbed in a struggle 
for personal, for political, for polemical existence, that 
the proofs and records of ancient national art have come 
to be commonly unrecognized and unappreciated ? 

In this list nothing more will be attempted than to 
note down those remains which may be said to be publicly 
known; but any additions or corrections, or any sup- 
plementary lists which may be formed by anticipation 
through the kindness of his brother antiquaries, will be 
gladly received by the author, and embodied in his pre- 
sent researches. A great number of camps, earthworks, 
erect stones, &c., exist all over Wales, though they are 
known only to those whose steps are actually made upon 
them; and, however great may be the opportunities 
enjoyed by any one observer for seeing a large pro- 
portion of such remains with his own eyes, it is morally 
certain that a great number must escape his utmost dili- 
gence. 

An attempt at a classified catalogue of the Pre-historic 
remains of Wales, however imperfect and scanty at the 
outset, is the first step towards consolidating the ground- 
work whereon to build their systematic study. Such a 
catalogue will require verification, amplification, and 
correction ; the operations necessary for which, in his own 
locality, lie within the compass of every one who has 
ever so little goodwill and acuteness of observation. It 
is to be hoped that the author will not be left without 
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aid in the prosecution of this branch of archeological 
research. 


FLINTSHIRE. 


I.—Dyxes anp Trencues.—Wat’s Dyke.—This is 
first found in Flintshire, commencing at the sea coast, by 
Basingwerk Abbey, and running along the top of the 
eastern side of the deep valley down which rushes the 
water from the holy well of St. Winifred. It then fol- 
lows the edge of a small valley or ravine, nearly as far 
as Northop, which place however it leaves about three 
quarters of a mile to the east, and then trends ina south-east 
direction till it comes upon the edge of the valley of the 
Alun near Llong. Hereabouts it is easily distinguish- 
able by anybody travelling along the Chester and Mold 
railroad, by which it is intersected. It then curves round 
towards Hope and Caergwrle, where it turns nearly due 
south, and trends away towards Wrexham, leaving the 
county and entering Denbighshire. Near Caergwrle, if 
anywhere, it must either intersect, or be intersected by, 
the line of Roman Road from Deva (Chester) to Varis 
(Bodfari or Caerwys), and the attention of local anti- 
quaries should be carefully directed to this spot; because, 
if the point of intersection can be determined, the relative 
antiquity of the dyke and the Roman road may be dis- 
covered. 

Offa’s Dyke.—A long line of trenching similar in its 
dimensions and constructions, and called by the same 
name as Offa’s Dyke, is met with in this county, upon 
the hills between Newmarket and Holywell, trending 
and curving nearly south-east. If prolonged towards 
the coast it would terminate, or commence, at Castell 
Diserth, a stronghold of the Welsh Princes; or it might 
be found to end at the Gop, just above Newmarket. At 
all events this end of the dyke may be considered prac- 
tically coincident with the rocky northern termination of 
the Clwydian hills; and, if so, it shows that the inhabi- 
tants of the vale of Clwyd had not been driven out of 
their fair country, nor stormed in their mountain fast- 
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nesses, by those who dwelt on the northern and eastern 
side of the trench in question. The dyke runs along 
the side of the Holywell road, near Llyn Helyg, and 
crosses it a little to the east of the turnpike gate ; shortly 
after which all traces of it are for a considerable extent 
of country lost or unknown. It may, indeed, come along 
the hills between Halkin and Nannerch, by Vron and 
Nerquis to Treuddyn, a little to the south-east of which 
it is again recognized just as it is leaving the county ; 
and here it is above two miles to the westward of Wat’s 
Dyke. All this ground however, between Treuddyn and 
Nannerch, deserves to be carefully explored, with the 
view of discovering a clue to the probable line of its 
course; and, from the nature of the country, though 
it extends over a space of fifteen to eighteen miles, the 
task would not be a very difficult one. The probable 
point of intersection of the Roman road will lie some- 
where along the present line of communication between 
Mold and Caerwys, passing through Nannerch; and, 
as in the case of Wat’s Dyke, the determination of the 
circumstances of the intersection is a desideratum of 
very high archeological interest; because the existence 
of these dykes prior to the formation of the Roman road, 
(and therefore the demolition of the usual theory whence 
they derive their names,) has been suspected by an emi- 
nent Welsh antiquary. 

Sarn Hwlein.—A little to the northward of Offa’s 
Dyke, near Newmarket, is a trench or track, about a 
mile long, called Sarn Hwlcin, or Sarn Wilkin. It goes 
in nearly a straight line between Newmarket and Whit- 
ford, tending to intersect Offa’s Dyke near the former 
place. Very little is known concerning it, but more is 
wanted ; can its name have anything in common with 
Halkin, a large village between Holywell and Northop? 

I1.— Camps.’— Castell Diserth.—This was probably a 
British earthwork before it became a regularly con- 


* The reader should refer to Mr. Wynne Ffoulkes’ researches on 
the Clwydian camps, published in former numbers of the Arch@ologia 
Cambrensis. 
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structed Welsh fortress, inasmuch as it holds a prominent 
position of defence towards the coast, and commands the 
northern side of the valley along which the old line of 
communication (medizval at least) between Holywell 
and Rhuddlan ran, after passing through Newmarket 
and Diserth. 

Moel Hiraddug.—Another British fortified hill camp, 
rising above the southern side of the same valley, where 
it descends into the great vale of Clwyd, or rather into 
the open marshes around Rhuddlan. 

Moel y Gaer.—This is a strong hill fort above Bodfari, 
a little to the north-east. Whether formed before or 
after the settlement of the Romans in the vale beneath is 
not known. 

Moel y Gaer.—Another hill fort of the same name, 
stands on an eminence lower than any of the summits of 
the Clwydian range, at the south-east end of Halkin 
mountain. It watches over the estuary of the Dee; lies 
between the lines of Wat’s Dyke and Offa’s Dyke; and is 
known for some valuable remains, including the famous 
gold torc, which were discovered near it many years 
since. It is deserving of careful examination, for the 
purpose of determining what lines of approach led to it; 
whether any ancient roadways or paths can be traced up 
to it; and for any means its position and construction 
may afford for ascertaining the relative age of Wat’s and 
Offa’s Dykes. 

Moel Crio.—Some small earthworks on the same line 
of hill with the Moel y Gaer last named, half a mile 
towards the north-west. 

Camp,-—On the training ground of Holywell race- 
course, about two miles north of Caerwys. The possible 
connexion of this work with Offa’s Dyke is obvious to 
any one acquainted with the locality, and this cireum- 
stance renders it worthy of examination. 

Pen y Cloddiau.—This important mountain post is 
the only other one of the Clwydian series which lies 
within the limits of Flintshire. It is situated between 
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two passes of the range of hills, and may be considered 
as commanding both. 

Caer Estyn, or Caergwrle.—It is doubtful whether 
this be British and Pre-historic, or Roman, and therefore 
within the ken of the historic muse. As it is on a rocky 
eminence, betokening apprehension, and showing the 
absence of engineering skill, it is very probably British. 
Its situation, however, is of great interest to the Welsh 
antiquary, because, in all probability, the Roman road 
from Deva to Varis, mentioned above, passed close to it. 

I1I.—Tumutt or Carneppavu.— The Gop, above New- 
market, was probably a beacon station, and, if so, one of 
great national importance, because the answering points 
are to be found, westward,-on the other side ef the 
Rhuddlan marshes and the vale of Clwyd, and eastward, 
on the other side of the estuary of the Dee. It may 
have formed a link in the telegraphic chain, which could 
send the flash of the warning fire from Snowdon to 
Skiddaw ; or bid the country stand on its guard, as soon 
as ever Erse or Norse rovers showed themselves in the 
western seas. (See Pennant’s Whitford.) 

Yr Orsedd,—near Whitford. (See Pennant’s Whit- 
ford.) Two other tumuli stand near this group towards 
the north, as well as a large mound, probably medieval. 

Tumutt.—T wo near Tremeirchion. 

Two near Caerwys, to the north-west. 

One near Caerwys, to the north-east, near Holywell 
race-course. 

One near Flint, close to the Northop road, of large 
dimensions, planted with trees. 

One near Hawarden, called Yrueman’s Hill. This 
may have been a fortified mound. 

1V.—Erecr Stones anp Mern1 Hirton.—The Maen 
Arthur, by the road side from Mold to Ruthin, near the 
lodge of Colomendy House. It is under a kind of 
monument, and bears traditionally the mark of a horse’s 
hoof. 

Rhos maen hir isaf.—This is the name of a locality 
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near Treuddyn, from whence it may be conjectured that 
an erect stone was once to be seen thereabouts. 

fthyd y maen gwyn.—This name, which occurs near 
Nannerch, may have had a similar origin. 

Naid y March,—near Pantasa. Two erect stones, 
perhaps sepulchral. 

Yr Orsedd.—Two stones, formerly erect,“ where the 
new church now stands, are going to be re-erected, but 
not in their original position, in the churchyard there. 

(The Maen Achwynfan is a fine monastic cross of the 
twelfth century, and therefore not Pre-historic.) 

No cromlech is known in this county, though it is 
highly improbable that none should have existed. The 
point is worthy of being carefully attended to by local 
antiquaries, for it is by no means unlikely that some 
should yet be discovered. 

The Maes Garmon, near Mold, though a spot of deep 
historic interest, can hardly be called Pre-historic in its 
associations. 

Eyloe Castle may have been an early British post, but 
what is known of it is altogether within the limits of 
authentic history. 

Summary :— 

Dykes and Trenches, .3 Tumuli, &c., 
Camps,. .. . . .8 Erect Stones, . 


H. L. J. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL TERMS IN WALES AND 
BRITTANY. 


Tue following comparative list of ecclesiastical terms 
in the languages of Wales and Brittany, may have some 
value as confirmatory of the traditional connexion be- 
tween the ancient British and Armorican Churches. I 
have added in most instances the corresponding terms 
in the Cornish, which seems to occupy throughout an 
intermediate position between the other two dialects. 


Armorican. 
Feiz 

Pab, Pap 
Clérec 
Escop 
Manac’h 
Urz 
Abostol 
Merzer 
Badezour 
Profed 
Benniguet 
Yuzevien 
Goiel 
Nedelec 
Noz Nedelec 
Corais 
Pasc 
Dissul 
Sulyou 


Cornish. 


Cloireg ‘ 
Escop 
Mannah 


Profuit 
Benegys 
Edzhewon 
Goil 
Nadelic 


Dissul an Dreindet........ 


Gousper 
Aviel 
Offeren 
Badiziant 
Badeza 
Pater 

llis 


Croas 
Parados 
Ifern 
Ael 
Diaoul 


Aueil 
Offeren 
Bedzhinidia 
Bedidio 
Padar 
Eglos 
Altor 
Crois 
Ifarn 
Ail 
Diauol 


Welsh. 
Ffydd 
Pab 
Ysgolhaig 
Esgob 
Mynach 
Urdd 
Apostol 
Merthyr 
Bedyddwr 
Prophwyd 
Bendigaid 
Iuddewon 
Gwyl 
Nadolig 
Nos Nadolig 
Carawys 
Pasg 
Dydd Sul 
Suliau 


Dydd Sul y 
Drindod 


Gosper 
Efengyl 
Offeren 
Bedydd 
Bedyddio 
Pader 
Eglwys 
Allor 
Croes 
Paradwys 
Uffern 
Angel 
Diawl 


Faith 
Pope 
Clerk 
Bishop 
Monk 
Order 
Apostle 
Martyr 
Baptist 
Prophet 
Blessed 
Jews 
Feast 
Christmas 
Christmas Eve 
Lent 
Easter 
Sunday 
Sundays 


; Trinity Sunday 


Vespers 
Gospel 
Mass 
Baptism 
Baptize 
Lord’s Prayer 
Church 
Altar 
Cross 
Paradise 
Hell 
Angel 
Devil 
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Upon this list I must make one or two comments. 
First, in order to show the complete identity of several of 
the pairs of terms here enumerated, I must observe that 

y in Welsh, is represented by e in Breton. 

w ”? ”? ou 2? 

a, final medial i a, tenuis 

¢, g, often, by pe qu, gu 5, 

dd,th ” z ” 
and that in Breton the tenues p, t, are frequently added 
to the Welsh liquid terminations m, x. In most of these 
variations the Cornish agrees with the Breton as against 
the Welsh. But a final d or ¢ in Welsh or Breton, is 
frequently represented by s in Cornish. 

All the words, without exception, in the foregoing list, 
are derived from Latin, or from Greek through the 
medium of that language. And the corresponding terms 
in use in most modern languages of Western Europe, 
are derived from the same Greek and Latin words. So 
far there is nothing remarkable in the coincidence of the 
Welsh and the Breton. But it is to be observed, that 
these two languages use for the same object words not 
only derived from the same origin, but derived in pre- 
cisely the same way. This may be accounted for in 
some measure by the laws of change which are common 
to both languages; e. g. Gosper and Grousper are the 
natural representatives of the Latin Vesper. But this 
will by no means meet all the cases. ‘There does not 
seem to be any philological reason why a Teuton should 
cut down Episcopus into Bishop, and a Celt into Escop. 
Nor again can we understand, on merely linguistic 
grounds, why Quadragesima should be represented by 
Carawys, and its cognate Corais, in Welsh and Breton 
respectively, rather than by any of the forms which ap- 
pear in the Romance tongues. 

These considerations lead to the inference that the 
Welsh and Armoricans had, so to speak, their Christianity 
in common; and that at the time when there ceased to 
be any extensive communication between them,—that 
is to say, probably about the seventh century,—both 
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nations possessed a thoroughly organized ecclesiastical 
system; that they recognized episcopacy, and observed 
yearly festivals, and the quadragesimal fast. Of course, 
a good deal of this is known, or probable, from other 
sources; but evidence of whatever kind is valuable in 
relation to a period concerning which so little is really 
known. 

Before I conclude, I must notice one or two points of 
detail. The Breton lis, for the Welsh Eglwys, has been 
softened down by a process apparently analogous to that 
which has eliminated a g from so many Welsh words. 
See, for example, the proper names, according to the old 
orthography,— Higuel for Hywel,—egin for Sein, or 
Rhun,—Aritgen for Arthen. So, again, the Breton has 
elided the ng, which the Welsh retains, in the words 
derived from Angelus and Evangelium; we have Ail 
for Angel, Aviel for Efengyl. By a directly contrary 
and most unaccountable process, the Welsh has inserted 
the same sound in the name Michael, producing Mi- 
hangel. Can the latter form have arisen from any con- 
fusion between the name and the office of the Archangel? 

The Welsh Offeiriad (Priest; Cornish, Oferiat) is 
obviously connected with Offeren, and derived from the 
Latin Offero. But what can be the origin of Belec, 
which means the same thing in Breton ? 

I have reserved a curious fact to the end. Matins, in 
the Calendar of Proper Lessons, in the Book of Common 
Prayer, is rendered in Welsh by Plygain. But the word, 
which (in South Wales at least) is commonly pronounced 
Pylgain, is popularly confined to the early service on 
Christmas Day,—corresponding to, and doubtless his- 
torically derived from, the Midnight Mass observed in 
Roman Catholic countries. Some years ago, being in 
Brittany, I asked one of the people whether a messe de 
minuit was celebrated on Christmas Eve, and if so by 
what name it was popularly known. The answer was 
“ Pelguent.” This word, which I do not find in any 
Breton book of devotion, or in Lhuyd’s Armoric-English 
Vocabulary (I have no better Breton dictionary at hand) 
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seems to be confined to that particular service. Matins 
are called Matinesou. Now the word Pelquent is not 
merely similar to, but (upon the etymological principles 
which I have laid down above) absolutely identical with 
Pylgain, a popular pronunciation of Plygain. And, so 
far as one can judge, it is of purely Celtic origin. The 
coincidence appears to me to favour the supposition that 
this particular usage was common to the British and 
Gallican churches at a very early period. 


W. Basi Jonzs. 


University College, 
February, 1854. 


HEREFORDSHIRE UNDER THE BRITONS, ROMANS 
AND ANGLO-SAXONS. 


(Read at Brecon. ) 


As it is among the objects of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association to promote and encourage researches into local as 
well as national antiquity, I have selected a subject for our 
resent discussion which relates to my own native county, namely, 
“Herefordshire under the Britons, Romans and Anglo-Saxons.” 

There are few persons who have not heard of the varied 
attractions which the county of Hereford presents to the natu- 
ralist, by reason of its luxuriant fertility, and picturesque scenery. 
In addition, it affords a rich field to the lover of antiquarian 
research, constituting one of the border counties, and a portion 
of the Marches: it includes the well known Offa’s Dyke, the 
adopted boundary between England and Wales; and not only 
does it present to our consideration numerous castles, (most of 
which were erected for the protection of the Marches,) and 
' churches of almost every period in ecclesiastical architecture, 
but the site of the palace of Mercian royalty, the remains of 
Roman towns and portways, as well as the more primitive relics 
of ancient British art. 

There is no subject more interesting, or that leads to discoveries 
more important, than an inquiry into the antiquity of our own 
immediate neighbourhood, to which unfortunately topographers 
have not sufficiently attended. They not unfrequently sketch a 
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_tolerably good description of the place and people, and relate 
any particular events connected with the locality, in which they 
frequently exhibit considerable knowledge of the several circum- 
stances; but more minute researches into the sites of archeological 
remains have been too often neglected, as unworthy of notice, 
or incapable of improvement. 

It will be my design, in the present paper, to introduce for 
your consideration such localities in the county of Hereford as 
may be identified with the British, Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
people, with such historical relations as are necessary to connect 
the different periods, and illustrate the various antiquities of 
which I shall treat. 

In the British period, the part of Herefordshire west of the 
river Wye constituted a petty state called Ereinwg, which sig- 
nifies a Pear Orchard, although it does not appear from whence 
this name was derived, but it is conjectured that it was intended 
to denote a fair and fruitful land. The district lying between 
the Severn and the Wye was called Fferregs, or Fferlys, and 
remained in the occupation of the Britons until the end of the 
seventh century. 

These states of Ereinwg and Fferregs were under the larger 
kingdom of Siluria, which included the present counties of 
Radnor, Monmouth and Glamorgan, in addition to Herefordshire, 
and was called by the British, Essyllwg, signifying a fair or open 
country, and the inhabitants were therefore styled Gwyr Essyllwg, 
or by metonomy, ’Syllwyrwys, a word which the Romans, after 
their custom, latinized into Silures. 

Tacitus, after alluding to the origin of the first inhabitants of 
Britain, supposes the Silures to have sprung from a colony of 
Iberians, in consequence of the olive tincture of the skin, the 
natural curl of their hair, and the situation of their country, so 
convenient to the coast of Spain. It is worthy of remark that 
the Silures differed, in some respects, from the inhabitants of the 
adjoining states, and spoke a distinct dialect; but whether the 
first settlers came from the coast of Spain, or were the descend- 
ants of early British colonists, seems doubtful. They are de- 
scribed by the Roman historian as having been a powerful and 
warlike state, and a fierce and obstinate enemy, on account of 
their long resistance to Roman arms. 

From the invasion of Julius Cesar, about fifty years before 
Christ, to the arrival of Ostorius, who was appointed by Clau- 
dius to complete the conquest of Britain, about sixty years after 
Christ, the country west of the Severn had remained uncon- 

uered, and it was left to Ostorius to reduce the Silures, with 
their neighbouring Ordovices, to Roman rule. 
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The engagement between Ostorius and Caractacus constitutes 
one of the principal features in the conquest of Britain by the 
Romans; and the account of the defeat of the British general 
has afforded a pleasing subject for the leisure hour of many an 
antiquary; but as it is one which has already occupied my pen, 
I shall enter into no particulars respecting the movements of 
Ostorius and Caractacus; it is sufficient for the present purpose 
to remind my hearers that the Romans were victorious, and the 
British chief, through a treacherous betrayal, delivered to his 
enemies, and ultimately carried in triumph through the streets of 
the imperial city. 

It is to be regretted that the history of this country, previously 
to the English immigration, is so scanty, the chief records 
being those of earth and stone; of the latter, cromlechs constitute 
the most important feature, and of the former, camps and 
barrows. 

The chief antiquarian remains in this county of the ancient 
British period are camps, which may be found of various sizes 
and in all parts. The majority of them are connected with the 
engagement between Ostorius Scapula and Caractacus, and the 
name of the former is still connected with one or two localities. 
A large Roman encampment about two miles beyond Fownhope, 
commanding a most extensive view, now bears the name of 
Caplar, a supposed corruption of Scapula, and another Roman 
camp at Dineder was formerly called Oyster, or, as some say, 
Ostorius’ Hill. 

The Herefordshire Beacon is a camp of British construction 
well worthy of a moment’s consideration, because from its 
strength and size it would appear to have been more than a mere 
temporary retreat thrown up during an engagement, and from 
its circumvallations, of which three are still distinctly visible, it 
would seem to have been one of the metropolitan fortresses of 
the Britons, which were common amongst them, and doubtless 
afforded a convenient refuge to the Britons in their defence of 
the Silurian territory. 

A curious remain of primeval antiquity of the earthwork 
species consists in a large mound in the form of a cross, which lies 
in the parish of St. Margaret, and is termed by the good people 
of the neighbourhood the Roman Cross. It appears to be of the 
same construction as one at Margam, so ably described by Mr. 
Moggridge at the meeting of the Cambrian Archeological As- 
sociation at Ludlow last year. It is not alluded to by the topo- 
graphers of Herefordshire, nor is there any tradition from which 
its use may now be determined ; but it is presumed to have been 
one of the structures of the early Christians in their endeavours 
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to disseminate the religion of which it is the symbol, and depa- 
ganize the land of Britain. 
The dimensions are as follow :— 
Shaft. 


Cross part. 
North part,... ......293 yds.....174 yds. 
South do. .sseses — eee eee 
Hast dos wocccevecs 243 -... wanting 
West do. . tone. = 


. The embankment forming the cross is 5 yards wide and 4 feet 
igh. 

he only Druidical remain of which our county can boast 
is that of Arthur’s Stone Cromlech, situate on the summit of 
Bredwardine Hill, or, as it is sometimes termed, Arthur’s Stone 
Mountain,—a relic which the topographers of Herefordshire have 
not sufficiently noticed. 

This cromlech consisted originally of a large flat oblong stone 
supported by ten upright pillars, the eastern point being narrow 
and increasing in breadth towards the west, and although now 
broken and much decayed, has the appearance of having con- 
sisted of one stone. The dimensions are as follow :— 


Length ...ccc0e- deb cvuseviveson 19 feet. 
Breadth at its widest part ae 
Gradually tapering to.........+++ 3 ft. 4 in. 


Near the centre, where its breadth is about ten feet, it is broken 
through, and the one part is fallen below the other. Five of the 
pillars have fallen down, leaving only the remaining five to sup- 
port this prodigious weight, viz., two under the upper, and three 
under the lower portion. 

The uses of the cromlech has much puzzled antiquaries, some 
regarding it as sepulchral, whilst others have maintained that it 
was sacrificial, particularly when found in the remains of the 
Druidic circle, and situated upon an eminence, a spot which was 
chosen by the Celtic people for the worship of their mythological 
deities, especially those of the sun and other luminaries, whose 
supposed elliptical course was represented by the circle. 

Another speculation connected with the cromlech is that it 
served for trials of feats of strength in the gladiatorial exhibitions 
of the Britons. It was customary when any courageous prisoners 
of war were taken, to make them test their strength by wrestling 
in single combat with an adversary chosen from the conquering 
tribe upon a stone stage erected for the purpose; and it has been 


1 Since this paper was written a very able article (written by T. 
Jenkins, Esq.) connected with this cross, has appeared in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 
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proposed that the word cromlech is derived from “crym” and 
“lech,” signifying the stone of strength, and a theory has been 
adopted that the cromlech was the stage upon which these 
exhibitions occurred. 

There is likewise another speculation, which differs from those 
already mentioned, and associates the cromlech with diluvial 
tradition. 

The name of Arthur is connected with many places, but there 
is no evidence to show why this illustrious hero should have given 
a name to this cromlech beyond the custom of ascribing to him 
works of magnitude. The same name is attached to the Maen 
Ceti in the district of Gower, which is spoken of in the Triads 
as one of the three mighty works of the Isle of Britain; and there 
are many places similarly honoured. 

The Rev. Edward Davies, in his Mythology of the Druids, 
endeavours to prove that in addition to King Arthur, there was 
a mythological personage of that name who was the Druidical 
representation of Noah, and that the cromlech was a kind of 
mystic cell, in connexion with which certain rites were performed 
commemorative of the traditional account of the deluge. 

The poem of Taliesin called “‘Preiddeu Annwn,” or the “Spoils 
of the Deep,” which treats of the diluvian mythology, represents 
Arthur as presiding in a ship, which brought himself and seven 
friends safely to land when the rest of the human race was 
destroyed. It relates evidently to the deluge, and the Arthur 
there alluded to was the deified patriarch Noah.* 

It would occupy too much time to enlarge upon the obser- 
vations of the author of the Mythology of the Druids, but the 
conclusion which he draws, after a minute consideration of the 
subject, best explains his views. He says:—“ I have now shown 
that these monuments frequently retain the name of Arthur, 
the mythological representative of Noah, and the husband of 
Gwenhwyfar, the lady on the summit of the water, that is, 
the ark or its substitute—that the same monuments are distin- 
guished by several titles which imply an ark or chest—that they 
commemorate the various names and characters of Ceridwen the 
genius of the ark, whilst one of them in particular is distinguished 
by the name of her votary, Taliesin—that they commemorate 
the superstition of the Druids, both by their names, and their 
local situation—that they are reported to have been used as 
prisons, and that the mysteries of Ceridwen and her daughter 


* It must not be forgotten that Mr. Stephens (Lit. Kym. p. 283) 
denies the genuineness of this poem.—Epp. Aron. CaMB. 
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were celebrated in the circle of the Gyvylchi, to which the 
cromlech and its cistvaen are attached.” 

During the early British period, Herefordshire does not appear 
to be connected with any historical event, other than the engage- 
ment between Caractacus and Ostorius. 

Notwithstanding the defeat of Caractacus, the Silurian territory 
was not then reduced to Roman rule. The warlike spirits of 
the Silures remained unshaken, and after a short repose they 
renewed the attack upon their enemies, and kept them in con- 
tinual alarm; but what most raised their resentment, was the 
assertion of Ostorius that the very name of the Silures should be 
extirpated, a circumstance, however, which he never saw fulfilled; 
for he unfortunately fell a victim to the fatigue and hardships 
which the Silurian engagements occasioned. 

During the succeeding twenty years the Romans were unable 
to reduce this brave people, and it was not until the military 
efforts of Julius Frontinus compelled them, that they relinquished 
to the Romans the Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire, and the 
counties of Hereford and Monmouth, after which the British 
retired into the’ mountainous districts of Wales, and offered no 
further resistance, when this portion of the country was included 
in the province afterwards called Britannia Secunda. 

This brings us to the Roman period, and consequently to 
consider the various towns and portways which were established 
in this county, which appear to have been of some importance. 

There were four Roman cities or stations~—Magna Castra, 
Ariconium, Bravinium and Circutio. 

The first Roman station to which I shall allude is Magna 
Castra, which has been fixed at Kenchester, about five miles west 
of Hereford, where are evident remains of a Roman town. 

Leland in his Itinerary says, “Kenchester standeth a 3 mile 
or more above Hereford upward on the same side of the River 
that Hereford doth, yet is it almost a mile from the ripe of the 
Wye. This Towne is far more ancient than Hereford, and was 
celebrated in the Roman’s time, as appereth by many things and 
especially by antique money of the Cesars very often found 
within the Towne and in ploughing about, the whiche people 
there call Dwarfe’s money. 

“The cumpace of Kenchester has been by estimation as much 
as Hereford, excepting the Castle, the whiche at Hereford is very 
spacious. Pieces of the Walls yet appear prope fundamenta, and 
more should have appered if the people of Hereford Towne, and 
other thereabout had not in time past past pulled down much 
and picked out of the best for their buildings.” 

At Kenchester various Roman relics have from time to time 
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been discovered, and there are many now in the possession of 
the Herefordshire Philosophical and Antiquarian Society, which 
were the results of researches made some years ago under the 
auspices of the Association, so as to leave no doubt of its having 
been the site of a Roman city, in addition to the common 
tradition of the people and the record of historians. Amongst 
the discoveries were tesselated pavements, coins, &c., and it now 
remains to prove that this city was the Magna Castra of the 
Romans. 

According to the Itinerary of Antoninus, the portway from 
Gobannium to Magna was a distance of twenty-two miles, and 
from the latter station to Bravinium, twenty-four miles. Now 
admitting that Gobannium was Abergavenny, which has never 
been doubted, these distances correspond with Kenchester and 
Brandon, and both these places are situate upon the line of road 
which leads to Uriconium (near Wroxeter). 

Camden fixed this station at Old Radnor. 

In Gibson’s edition of Camden, the author, in his description of 
Radnorshire, speaks as follows :—“ But of the greatest note is 
Radnor the chief Town of the County, called in British, Maesyfed, 
fair built, but with thatched houses, as is the manner of that 
Country. Formerly it was well fenced with walls and a castle, 
but being by that rebellious Owen Glyn Dwrdwy laid in ashes, 
it decayed daily, as well as Old Radnor, called by the Britons 
Maesyfed hén, and from its high situation, Pencraig, which had 
been burnt by Rhys ap Gruffydd in the reign of King John. 
If I should say that this Maesyfed is the city Magos, which 
Antoninus seems to call Magnos, where (as we read in the 
Notitia Provinciarum) the commander of the Pacensian Regiment 
lay in garrison under the lieutenant of Britain in the reign of 
Theodosius the younger, I should not be much mistaken. For 
we find that the Writers of the middle age call the Inhabitants of 
this County Magesete, and also mention comites Masegetenses 
and Magesetenses, and the distances from Gobannium or Aber- 
gavenny, as also from Brangonium or Worcester, differ very 
little from Antoninus’s Computation.” 

The opinion of Camden has been objected to, because the 
distances from Old Radnor to the other stations do not cor- 
respond with the Itinerary, according to which Magna was 
twenty-two miles from Gobannium, whereas Old Radnor would 
be upwards of thirty, and Camden himself tacitly admits a 
variance in the distances, although he adds that “they differ 
very little from Antoninus’s computation.” It has too been 
invariably admitted that the Romans called Worcester, Wigornia, 
from the British name Caer Wrangon. 
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One author has supposed the Gaer near Brecon to be the site 
of the Roman Magna, and another writer has placed it at Led- 
bury, in Herefordshire, but neither of these localities correspond 
with the distances given in the Iter. 

Mr. Horsley, after much research and inquiry, concludes that 
Kenchester was the Magna Castra of Antoninus, and, as his 
reasons carry some weight of testimony, I give his remarks in full. 

“T am persuaded,” says Mr. Horsley, “that the following part 
of this Iter (the eleventh of Antoninus) has proceeded directly 
from Abergavenny, by Kenchester and Ludlow, to Wroxeter, 
and Kenchester I take to be Magna. I believe I am singular 
in my opinion respecting this matter, for Magna has generally 
been placed at Old Radnor, and Kenchester supposed to be 
Ariconium in the thirteenth Iter. But as far as inspection and 
strict inquiry can convince me, I am satisfied there never has 
been a Roman station at Old Radnor, nor any military way 
leading to it, nor will the distances answer in any tolerable man- 
ner, if Old Radnor be Magna, and Kenchester, Ariconium; 
besides the strange turns which must be made in the military 
way, on this ‘supposition, and which are altogether inconsistent 
with that regularity which I have generally observed in the course 
of it. Whereas, if Magna be placed at Kenchester all these 
inconveniences will be removed, and no new difficulties, as far as 
I can see, arise in their stead.” 

Mr. Horsley further adds that Ken signifies caput, and it is 
well known that the Roman castra is generally corrupted into 
chester, cister, cester, &c., so that the plain etymology of Ken- 
chester appears to be Magna Castra, the place in question. 

The form of this station was an irregular hexagon, containing 
about twenty acres within the walls, portions cf which are visible 
at the present day. The ground is raised considerably above 
the level of the adjoining land, and the foundations of some of 
the houses, and the site of what probably was the principal street, 
may yet be traced. There appears to have been four entrances, 
which were connected with the roads leading to the other stations 
of which we shall speak. The coins discovered here (of which 
there is an inexhaustible supply) are chiefly those of Constantine 
and Carausius. 

The next station to which I shall allude is Ariconium. 

The site of Ariconium has been erroneously fixed by Camden at 
Kenchester, but it seems now pretty well agreed that this station 
was about three miles east of Ross, at a place called Bury Hill, 
as the distances from Gloucester and Monmouth correspond with 
those of the Itinerary. According to Iter XIII. Ariconium is stated 
to have been thirty-one miles from Isca Silurum, which has 
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always been acknowledged as Caerlleon-upon-Usk, and fifteen 
from Glevum (Gloucester); whereas Kenchester is situated more 
than thirty miles from Gloucester, and considerably more than 
thirty-one from Caerlleon. It is therefore evident that Kenchester 
was not the site of the Ariconium of Antoninus, and the only 
station that corresponds with the Iter is that at Bury Hill. 
Various Roman antiquities are recorded as having been discovered 
here in former years, including fibule, lamps, rings, and fragments 
of tesselated pavement, as well as coins, and other relics of the 
period of Constantius, Trajan, and Antoninus Pius. There is 
no particular circumstance connected with Ariconium beyond the 
tradition that it was destroyed by an earthquake. 

Mr. Phillips, in his well-known poem on “ Cider,” upon the 
statement of Camden, describes this supposed earthquake, and 
the destruction of the city, in which, after indulging in the usual 
poetic license, he observes,— 

et Se ae ee . . with swift descent 
Old Ariconium sinks, and all her tribes, 

Heroes and Senators, down to the realms 

Of endless night. Meanwhile the loosen’d winds 
Infuriate, molten rocks, and flaming globes, 
Hurl’d high above the clouds, till all their force 
Consum’d, her ravenous jaws the earth satiate clos’d. 
Thus the fair city fell, of which the name 
Survives alone; nor is there found a mark 
Whereby the curious passenger may learn 

Her ample site, save coins and mouldering urns, 
And huge unwieldy bones, lasting remains 

Of that gigantic race, which, as he breaks 

The clotted glebe, the ploughman haply finds 
Appall’d. Upon that treacherous tract of land 
She whilom stood, now Ceres in her prime 
Smiles fertile.” 

An important circumstance in support of this station having 
been the Ariconium of the Iter is the similarity of the present 
name of the surrounding district, Zrchenfield. In the Saxon 
Chronicle it is called Yreinga-field. Geoffrey of Monmouth 
alludes to it as Herging upon the river Wye. In Doomsday 
Book the name is Arcenefelde, whilst later authors style it 
Ariconfield; and it has been thought by some that Ariconium 
was the metropolis of a particular district which, after the de- 
parture of the Romans, constituted the British State of Ereinwg, 
or Herging, which extended from the Forest of Dean to Moccas 
on the south side of the river Wye, so frequently alluded to in 
early records, as we have already shown. 
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The next Roman station which I shall notice is Bravinium, 
which was situate in the north-west part of Herefordshire, near 
the junction of the rivers Clun and Teme. The exact site of this 
station is not agreed upon, but on account of the contiguity of 
situation, it has been customary to fix it at Brandon Camp, near 
Leintwardine. 

The reason that Brandon Camp has been adopted as the 
Bravinium of Antoninus is its correspondence with the distance 
in the Iter from Magna to Uriconium, and the similarity of its 
——_ name. There are evident remains of the Roman Watling 

treet not many miles from this encampment, and as there is 
no other locality in the neighbourhood answering to the Iter, 
Brandon has generally been concluded to have been the Bra- 
vinium mentioned therein. Sir R. C. Hoare, in his edition of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, remarks that Richard of Cirencester calls 
Bravinium Braunogenium, but he inclines to the former name, as 
mentioned in the Iter of Antoninus, although he does not coincide 
in the opinion which fixes Bravinium at Brandon; yet at the 
same time he states that, from the situation of the Roman Watling 
Street, the station of Bravinium must have been somewhere 
near to that spot. 

Although it may be allowed that Brandon was occupied by the 
Romans upon the occasion of the conquest of Siluria, and pre- 
viously to their last attack upon the Britons, still there is great 
uncertainty, notwithstanding the supposition of writers, that this 
camp was afterwards retained as a Roman station. There is 
however sufficient testimony that the Bravinium of Antoninus 
was somewhere in that neighbourhood, but, it is probable, was 
nearer the line of road from Magna to Uriconium. 

The similarity of name is a very strong feature in support of 
Brandon, but it appears doubtful, from its geographical situation 
as well as its elevated position, whether any correct decision can 
be safely given in the matter. It were well to direct the attention 
of gentlemen resident in the immediate locality to the subject, 
in order that by continual researches we may be enabled to form 
more correct conclusions of the Roman station of Bravinium. 

Of the Roman station of Circutio little is known, as it is 
not one of those mentioned in the Itinerary, and was therefore 
in all probability a place of much less importance than either 
of the other towns to which we have already alluded. It would 
seem to have been a small station for the convenience of repose 
between Magna Castra and Wigornia (Worcester), since it was 
situated upon the portway which connected these two cities. 

The only discoveries which have been made upon the site of 
this station were during the construction of the Herefordshire 
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and Gloucestershire canal. When the works had proceeded as 
far as Stretton Grandison, near the locality in question, various 
Roman remains were thrown up by the workmen. 

Five Roman roads crossed this county in connexion with the 
before-mentioned stations. 

The first was the Watling Street, which entered Herefordshire 
from Salop, near Leintwardine, and continued to Bravinium ; 
from thence it led to Magna Castra, passing Wigmore, Morti- 
mer’s Cross, Street, Stretford and Portway,—the latter names 
indicating an undoubted Roman origin; and it is worthy of 
remark that, at the present day, a road, supposed to have been 
constructed upon the track of. the Roman portway, bears the 
name of Watling Street. From Magna this road crossed the 
river Wye at the Weir, five miles from Hereford, and passed 
near Madiey, along a road which now bears the name of Stoney 
Street, and thence through Kingstone, Abbey Dore and Long- 
town; and entering Monmouthshire proceeded to Gobannium. 
‘In consequence of this causeway being in many places known 
and visible, Sir R. C. Hoare inferred that it must have been that 
which connected Gobannium with Magna, and left no doubt of 
Kenchester being the Magna of the Iter. 

A second Roman road connected Magna Castra with Wigor- 
nia, and entered Herefordshire at the northern end of the range 
of Malvern Hills, which, after passing Froome’s Hill, proceeded 
to Circutio. From this latter place it led by Stretton Grandison 
to Withington, and. thence to the foot of Aylstone Hill, about a 
mile and a half from Hereford, and passing through the villages 
of Holmer, Stretton Sugwas and Kenchester, ended at Magna. 
A great portion of this road can now be easily traced, and forms 
the boundary of the city of Hereford. It is quite straight for a 
distance of five or six miles, and is generally known amongst the 
people as the old Roman road. 

Both of these portways may be easily traced upon an Ord- 
nance map, where they are noticed as ancient roadways ; so that 
to this invaluable survey of the kingdom antiquaries are indebted 
in this and other similar instances for the preservation of many 
facts that may otherwise become lost to record. 

A third Roman road appears to have connected Bravinium 
with Circutio. This portway is not to be found in the Itinerary 
of Antoninus, nor has it, that I am aware, ever been noticed Ly 
antiquarians. I am indebted for information upon it to a 
gentleman resident in the county of Hereford, near whose pro- 
perty this road passes, and I think there is sufficient evidence to 
suppose that such a portway existed, and formed a communica- 
tion between the two above named stations. 
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This road commenced at Wigmore, and proceeded by Croft, 
Stockton, Ashton to Corner Cop, where was formerly a fortress; 
from thence it continued to a place called the Trumpet, along a 
road which now bears the name of Blackwardine Lane, upon 
which was a small Roman station formerly called Black-caer-dun.* 
From Blackwardine Lane it continued to England’s Gate, and 
thence to Stretton Grandison, where Circutio was situate. 

A fourth Roman road entered Herefordshire on the south-east 
from Gloucestershire, and connected Glevum with Ariconium ; 
from the latter station it proceeded to Blestium (Monmouth), and 
thence to Burrium (Usk). This road traversed a very small 
portion of the county of Hereford, still as it was just within the 
present boundary of the shire, we must give it a place amongst 
our other Roman antiquities. The name of Walford, between 
Ross and Monmouth, would intimate the track of this portway. 

A fifth Roman road is supposed to have connected Ariconium 
with Magna, and to have passed by Crow Hill, How Caple, 
Caplar Wood, Fownhope, Mordiford, Longworth, Bartestree, to 


a place now called the Hole, where it fell into the portway 
leading from Magna to Wigornia already described. In Sir R. 
C. Hoare’s Giraldus Cambrensis this road is marked as one 
supposed by him to have existed, although it can scarcely be 


traced at the present day. 

A circumstance in connection with the Roman towns and 
portways of Herefordshire worthy of notice, is the existence at 
the present day of names of Roman origin; many villages bear 
the prefix of Wall, Stret and Stretton, as Walford, Stretford, 
Stretton Sugwas, Stretton Grandison; whilst the terms portway 
and street, which continually occur, indicate the site of the 
original trackway ; and here, be it remarked, it is a useful guide 
to the archeologist in his researches amongst the remains of 
primeval antiquity, to observe very carefully the precise situations 
of places bearing particular Roman names, for it will be fre- 
quently found that they are situated upon direct lines of road, and 
a little care will soon enable him*to make many important dis- 
coveries in developing the history of Romanized Britain. Such 
are the antiquities in the county of Hereford which may be 
ascribed to the Roman period, and we must now hasten to a 
review of the Anglo-Saxon era. 

By way of transition from the history of Roman to that of 


3 We venture to express a doubt of the correctness of Mr. Davies’ 
etymology. The termination Wardine is extremely common in 
Herefordshire and South Shropshire, and is identical with Worthen, 
Worthing, and Worth, i. e. “ Place.’—Epp. Arcu. CAMB. 
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Teutonic influence in this county, we may briefly remark that the 
Roman power over the Silures did not last more than 250 years, 
but they were not long released from subjugation ere they were 
called upon to unite with the other Britons in defending the 
country from the invasion of the Scots, Picts and English, 
when the Silures again distinguished themselves in the field 
under the successive commands of Uther Pendragon and Arthur, 
although during the reign of the latter prince the English did not, 
venture to attack the territory of the Silurian Britons; however 
about forty years after his death, by the aid of superior forces, 
the English were enabled to establish the kingdom of Mercia 
upon the frontiers of the Silures. 

It appears that if the Anglo-Saxons did not experience much 
difficulty in conquering the other parts of England, yet they sus- 
pended for a time the acquisition of Herefordshire, for it does 
not seem that this county, or indeed any portion west of the 
Severn, was at first included in the Heptarchy, but continued in 
the possession of the original inhabitants. 

For a short period during the latter part of the seventh century 
Berefordshire formed a small independent state, for Ethelred, who 
became king of Mercia in 675 gave this county to Merewald his 
brother, but he, as well as his successor Mercelm (a younger 
brother) dying childless, this county was again united to Mercia. 

Tradition states that the residence of Merewald was at Kings- 
land, near Leominster, and that he erected a monastery of nuns 
in that town, which he endowed with all the land adjoining, 
saving the lordship of Kingsland; and Leland also states that 
the common fame of the people of Leominster in his time was 
that Merewald had a castle or palace half a mile east, which is 
now called Comfort Castle. 

During the early Anglo-Saxon era, and until the reign of Offa, 
the country west of the Severn appears to have been frequently 
disturbed by the Welsh, and many were their attempts to annoy, 
and, if possible, expel, their English invaders. 

The most important event connected with Herefordshire during 
the Anglo-Saxon period was the reign of Offa, who had his 
residence at Sutton Walls, about five miles north of the city, 
where he erected a royal palace. 

Leland in speaking of this place observes, “Sutton is a four 
miles from Hereford where appear notable ruins of some ancient 
and great building. It is thought there and a great likelihood is 
it that it was sometime the mansion of King Offa, at such time 
as Kenchester stood or else Hereford was a beginning.” 

Sutton Walls now consist of a large encampment occupying 
the summit of a low hill, or more properly a knoll, which com- 
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mands a view on all sides, and is surrounded by a single rampart 
varying in height from twenty to forty feet, according to the 
position of the ground, with four entrances on the north, south, 
east and west ends. 

The whole area within the artificial rampart includes about 
twenty-seven acres of land, and is of a somewhat oval form, and 
nearly level. 

There are now no traces whatever of any buildings, nor any 
tradition to mark the site of the palace, although according to 
Leland, as above quoted, in his time there appear to have been 
some remains then existing, as he alludes to “the notable ruins 
of some ancient and great building.” Near the western end of 
the camp there is a deep hollow which bears the name of Offa’s 
Cellar, but no reason can be assigned for this appellation, unless, 
as is not perhaps improbable, that part of the domestic building 
was under ground. Sutton Walls continued the residence of the 
Mercian kings until the cessation of their independent sovereignty ; 
and it is not known who afterwards became possessed of this 
Mercian palace. 

The object of Offa in fixing his residence at Sutton was that 
he might more readily repress the repeated attempts of the Britons 
to regain their lost territory, and the more effectually to do this 
he constructed the well known Offa’s Dyke, as a boundary be- 
tween his already acquired dominions and the Welsh, which was 
afterwards recognised as the limits of the Mercian kingdom.+* 

From the remains of this Dyke at the present day, it would 
appear that it entered Herefordshire near Knill, and continued 
by Titley to Lyonshall, from whence its course was by Sarnes- 
field, Norton Canon, and Mansel Gamage, to Bridge Sollars, 
about seven miles from Hereford, where it formed a junction 
with the river Wye, and where a portion of the ancient Dyke yet 
exists, which is crossed by the turnpike road leading from Here- 
ford to Hay. 

It was not until the reign of Offa that Herefordshire was com- 
pletely incorporated into the Mercian kingdom. The former 
line of demarcation, the river Severn, was violated, and this Dyke, 
which secured on the eastern side nearly the whole of Hereford- 
shire, denoted the acquisitions which he had made to his already 
widely extended kingdom. 


4 It has been asserted, however, that the so-called Offa’s Dyke is 
cut through in more places than one by Roman Roads. The matter 
deserves accurate examination, for if it should prove to be true, the 
tradition is an anachronism and the name a misnomer.—EDD. ARCH. 
CAMB. 
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The reign of Offa is memorable to Herefordshire chiefly on 
account of the erection of a Cathedral as an expiation for the 
murder of Ethelbert, King of the East Angles, at Sutton Walls, 
where he had come for the purpose of forming an alliance with 
Alfrida, the daughter of Offa. 

This murder was basely designed by Offa’s queen for the pur- 
pose of seizing upon Ethelbert’s kingdom, and was one of the 
most cold blooded deeds which history records. Having pro- 
cured an accomplice in the person of one of the domestics, the 
murderer quickly executed his commission by stabbing the royal 
guest with a dagger as he passed along a dark passage of the 
palace where the assassin lay concealed. 

The murder of Ethelbert added the East Anglian dominions to 
those of Offa, and he was not long in sending an army to take 
possession thereof. He endeavoured to conceal the circumstance 
of the murder of which he was the instigator, but the attempt 
was ineffectual, for it was shortly publicly known, and in order 
to appease his conscience, as well as purchase a pardon, he com- 
menced a pilgrimage to Rome, and obtained absolution from 
Pope Adrian I. upon the following conditions :— 

1. To build the church of Marden, and dedicate it to the 
Virgin Mary, over the grave of his royal guest, adjoining to his 
palace on the south-west side, where the church and vicarage 
house now stand. 

2. To build the Cathedral Church of Hereford, and dedicate it 
to St. Ethelbert, and translate his body thither. 

3. To give a virgate of his demesne lands next adjoining to 
the ground whereon his palace stood, and to give the tithes 
within this manor to the canons of Hereford Cathedral. 

The erection of a Cathedral at Hereford is an important 
event in the ecclesiastical history of the city and diocese, although 
this see may boast of a still higher antiquity in the annals of the 
Christian Church. 

As regards the ecclesiastical antiquity of Herefordshire, during 
the periods of which my paper treats, it may be noticed that this 
county is somewhat connected with the early Christianity of 
Britain. If (as it has been suggested upon the evidence of the 
Triads) the family of Caractacus were instrumental in introducing 
the Gospel to this island upon their return from Roman captivity, 
it is probable that, as Siluria was the territory to which they 
belonged, this portion of Britain was amongst the first to enjoy 
the benefits of the new religion, and that its precepts were 
preached to the very limits of the province. 

The see of Hereford has always been associated with the history 
of the Early British Church, and therefore it is not destitute of 
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some localities of interest to the ecclesiastical archeologist. 
According to Welsh Histories, Hereford possessed a bishop as 
early as the middle of the sixth century, subject to the metropo- 
litan see of Caerlleon-upon-Usk, at a period long anterior to the 
mission of Augustine, for at the synod which he held with the 
British bishops, amongst the ecclesiastics present on that occa- 
sion, a Bishop of Hereford has always been included. 

At Hentland (Hen-llan), and Moccas (Moch-rhos), in this 
county, colleges were established by Dubricius, Archbishop of 
Caerlleon-upon-Usk, for the purpose of training divines to 
oppose the heresies of Pelagius, and many of the parochial 
churches west of the river Wye, as Clodock, St. Margaret's, 
Llandinabo, Liancillo, Llanveyno and others, at this day, bear 
the names of Welsh Saints, which demonstrate their former 
connexion with the British and Welsh Churches. 

In the year 679, in the reign of Ethelred (the Christian religion 
having been universally embraced by the Anglo-Saxons) the 
kingdom of Mercia was divided into five bishoprics, when the 
ancient see of Hereford was restored, and in consequence, Putta 
was elected the first Anglo-Saxon bishop; since this time Here- 
ford has seen a regular succession of bishops, although a great 
portion of the western part of the county, until recently, con- 
tinued under the original diocese of St. David's. 

The establishment of Hereford as a bishopric was the means 
of raising a town of some importance even in the Anglo-Saxon 
period, whatever may be the doubts which have been cast upon 
its origin; although the reasonable presumption is that it arose 
after the decline of the Roman power, and the desertion of the 
station of Magna Castra; for it was for some time the capital of 
the Mercian kingdom, and possessed a church dedicated to St. 
Mary, anterior to the erection of the Cathedral by Offa. 

That Hereford during the Anglo-Saxon period was an impor- 
tant place is clear from Doomsday Book, which contains many 
curious facts relating to the customs of the city. It was then 
governed by an officer, a bailiff appointed by the crown, who 
was invested with considerable authority. 

The Britons called Hereford Tre-ffawydd, or the town of 
Beech Trees, and also Hén-ffordd, or the old road. In conse- 
quence of this latter name disputes have arisen as to the origin 
of the present name being British or Saxon. 

When Hereford was established as a city, after the erection of 
the Cathedral by Offa, it became the resort of numbers who came 
hither to visit the tomb of Ethelbert, now considered as a martyr 
and acknowledged as a saint, and many were the gifts of the 
faithful towards the augmentation of the funds in support of this 
expiatory structure. 
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After the reign of Offa there is nothing in Anglo-Saxon history 
connected with Herefordshire until the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, when, in consequence of a dispute between Edward aad 
Algar the son of Leoffricke, Duke of Mercia, Algar entered into 
an alliance with Griffith, Prince of Wales, and entering Hereford- 
shire laid waste the whole district. Having advanced towards 
the city they attacked the Cathedral, which the bishop and canons, 
supported by the citizens, attempted to defend; but the besiegers 
soon had possession, and after having pillaged the Cathedral, they 
set it on fire, together with the greater portion of the city. So 
complete was the destruction that, according to Doomsday Book, 
there were afterwards only one hundred and three men within 
the walls. 

According to the Welsh Chronicles the British returned home 
in great triumph, having left the city in blood and ashes. Not 
long afterwards Harold fortified the city with strong walls and 
towers, with materials brought from the Roman station Magna 
Castra, in order to defend it from any further incursions on the 
part of the Welsh, and also commenced the erection of a castle; 
but his death in the year 1066 prevented his completion of it. 
Some of the sheriffs of Herefordshire afterwards caused his in- 
tentions to be carried out, and continued the work upon the site 
chosen by that king. I need not add that the death of Harold 
was the termination of the Anglo-Saxon power in this country, 
and the commencement of the Norman line of kings. 

I have thus endeavoured, although I fear very imperfectly, to 
lay before you such places of note as are connected with the 
antiquity of Herefordshire during the British, Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon periods. It is true there are many persons who may feel little 
interest in such a subject, from a want of identity with this county; 
yet I trust its antiquities are of sufficient importance to entitle 
them to their proper position in the archeology of Wales and 
its Marches. If the last struggle for British liberty against 
Roman invasion occurred in this county, and if in a subsequent 
age it was associated with the residence of Saxon royalty, such 
facts ought not to be obliterated from the annals of old England, 
but every effort taken to preserve them from being lost to pos- 
terity, because not only do they serve to augment the topography 
of Herefordshire, but are equally illustrative of the national 
history of Britain. 

James Davizs. 

Hereford, September, 1853. 
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LETTER FROM SIR JOHN PRYCE, BART., TO MRS. 
BRIDGET BOSTOCK, NEAR WHITCHURCH, 
SHROPSHIRE. 


I wave never seen the following letter in print, but I 
believe there is no doubt of its genuineness. The writer 
is the eccentric Sir John Pryce, Bart., of Newtown Hall, 
in Montgomeryshire, and Buckland, in Brecknockshire. 


Z. 


Madam, 

Being very well informed by very creditable people both 
private and public that you have done several wonderful cures— 
even when Physicians have failed—& that you do it by the force 
and efficacy of your prayers mostly, if not altogether—the out- 
ward means you use being generally supposed to be inadequate 
_ to the effects produced—I cannot but look upon such operations 
to be miraculous & if so—why may not an infinitely good & 
Ogee God enable you to raise the Dead as well as to heal the 

ick give sight to the Blind & hearing to the Deaf,—for since 
he is pleased to hear your prayers in some cases so beneficial to 
mankind, there’s the same reason to expect it in others, & con- 
sequently in that I have particularly mentioned, namely raising 
up the Dead. Now as I have lost a Wife whom I most dearly 
loved, my Children one of the best of Stepmothers, all her near 
Relations a friend whom they greatly esteemed, and the Poor a 
charitable benefactress; I intreat you for God Almighty’s sake 
that you wou’d be so good as to come here if your actual pre- 
sence is absolutely requisite—or if not that you will offer up your 
prayers to the throne of Grace on my behalf that God wou’d 
— vouchsafe to raise up my dear wife Dame Eleanor 
ryce from the Dead—this is one of the greatest acts of charity 
you can do—for my heart is ready to break with grief at the 
consideration of the great loss—this wou’d be doing myself & 
all her Relations & friends such an extraordinary kindness as 
wou’d necessarily engage our daily prayers for your preservation 
as the least gratuity I cou’d make you for so great a benefit— 
tho’, were any other compatible with the nature of the thing—& 
durst we offer & you accept it, we shou’d think nothing too much 
to the utmost of our abilities, & I wish that the bare mention of 
it is not offensive both to God and you. 
If your immediate presence is indispensably necessary, pray 
let me know by return of the Post—that I may send a Coach & 
Six & Servants to attend you here, with orders to defray your 
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expences in a manner most suitable to your own desires—If your 
praye's will be as effectual at the distance you’r from me, pray 
signify the same in a letter directed by way of London, to good 
Madam 

Your unfortunate afflicted petitioner & hble Serv* 


Joon Pryce. 
Buckland, 1st Dece’r 1748. 


P.S.—Pray direct your Letter to Sir John Pryce, Bar’t. at 
Buckland in Brecknocksh. South Wales. God almighty 
prosper this undertaking & others’ intended for the 
Benefit of mankind & may He long continue such a useful 
person upon Earth & afterwards crown you with Eternal 
— in the Kingdom of Heaven thro’ Jesus Christ— 

men. 





CLASSIFIED LISTS OF LOCAL ANTIQUITIES. 
At the Brecon Meeting I had the honour of suggesting 


that members of the Cambrian Archeological Association 
should give in annually lists of all matters and things 
savouring of the olden times which had come under their 
notice during the year in their different localities. 

I now beg to remind the readers of your Journal of 
that suggestion, in the hope that many such lists may be 
sent in for the Ruthin Meeting, and that thereby we 
may see put upon record things of much antiquarian 
interest, which are fading away from the recollection, or 
being destroyed by the ruthless hand of man. 

In order to simplify and introduce uniformity in the 
plan, I would venture to propose that attention should 
be specially directed to the following subjects, viz.:— 

1. Upright Stones. 7. British Paths. 

2. Cairns. 8. Camps. 

3. Barrows. 9. Roman Roads. 

4. Cromlechs. 10. Castles. 

5. Cistvaens. 11. Ecclesiastical Edifices. 

6. Primitive Dwellings. 12. Traditions and Customs. 
And that the inquiry should comprise the following 

ARCH. CAMB., NEW SERIES, VOL. V. Q 
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points, viz.—parish ; county ; bearing by compass from 
two or three permanent objects, (mountains, churches, 
&e.); a concise description; whether figured or men- 
tioned in any work ; and the date of the observation. 

These suggestions are no doubt susceptible of improve- 
ment, and are merely thrown out as better than going 
on no fixed plan. 

Your recent numbers have contained some able and 
valuable papers upon the preservation of Welsh an- 
tiquities, and it is likely that the object of the writers 
would be much advanced, if we could obtain the lists 
above suggested, pretty generally throughout the Prin- 
cipality, as thereby a growing interest in antiquarian 
pursuits would probably be fostered; and, at any rate, 
whatever information was obtained, would be perpetuated 
in the pages of your valuable Journal. 

M. Moaerince. 


The Willows, Swansea, 
May 3, 1854. 


— 


[Mr. Moggridge will see that one of our most active 
members has commenced complete classified lists of the 
Primeval and Roman Remains in the Principality, ar- 
ranged according to the counties. For accuracy of detail 
he is, in a great degree, dependent on the information of 
gentlemen to whom the several localities are familiar ; and 
our members will therefore greatly forward our common 
object by transmitting brief notices of the remains in 
their respective neighbourhoods to the Editors. 

Castles are not very likely to have escaped the obser- 
vation of the antiquary; and the same may be said of 
the more important ecclesiastical edifices. We fear more 
for our humble village churches, which are daily losing 
their distinctive character from zealous but indiscreet 
restoration. It unfortunately requires a highly cultivated 
architectural taste fully to appreciate them; so that the 
very persons who should preserve, are among the most 
likely to destroy them. There is one class of medieval 
antiquities, which, as being in private hands, is even 
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more likely to suffer, and whose preservation it might in 
some instances be unreasonable to look for. We allude 
to domestic remains. The late Mr. Hudson Turner has 
shown what a valuable chapter of social history can be 
extracted from them. How little is known about them 
in Wales, may be inferred from the programme of the 
Brecon Meeting. All that we can suggest with regard 
to these is, that any member who knows of an old- 
fashioned house in his neighbourhood, should record the 
fact in our pages. A list having been once formed, it 
would be in the power of a competent antiquary to go 
over the ground and test its value. 

We feel that the important department of Traditions 
and Ancient Customs cannot be in better hands than 
in those of Mr. Moggridge. If that gentleman, who is 
himself a diligent collector of these impalpable and 
therefore perishable remains, will allow us to recommend 
our readers to send him notes of local customs or tra- 
ditions with which they are acquainted, he might be able 
in a few years’ time to draw up a pretty complete list of 
them, and (what is of no small importance) to define 
with some degree of accuracy the area over which each 
extends.—Epp. Arcu. Cams. | 
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Tue following document is extracted from a MS. for- 
merly in the Salisbury collection, and afterwards in the 
Sebright collection. Subsequently it became the property 
of the late Col. Johnes, of Havod, and was saved in the 
destructive fire which took place there in 1807. The 
MSS. which escaped conflagration are now in the pos- 
session of William Lawrence Banks, Esq. of Brecon; by 
whom this document has been communicated to the 
Editors :— 


This Genealogie is to be seene in Latin in an Old Book. Dru 
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lord of Baladon had 3 sons, Hamelin, Winnock and Winnebald 
and 3 daughters Emma, Lucia and Beatrix. Hamelin and his 
brother came along with William the Bastarde into England and 
was after the conquest of the Normans the first Lord of Upper 
Gwent & built a castle in an ancient place at Abergavenny where 
in old time Agreus a Giant had built a Castle before. 

Hamelin lived all the time of William the Bastard and died 
the 3" of the Nones of March in the time of William Rufus, and 
lieth buried in the Priory of Abergavenny, which himself founded 
& leaving no heirs of his gave the said Castle & the lands of the 
Upper Went to Bricut the Earls sone of that land being his 
Nephew by his Sister Lucia — _  Bricut enjoyed the said 
Castle & lands for all the time of William Rufus & begotte 2 
Sons whom taken with a leprosie he placed in the said Priory of 
Abergavenny and gave lands and tenements and the tieth of the 
said Castle for their Sustentagon and other that praised God 
there. Asitis. . .1in the Records of the Monks there. At 
Length Bricut took his cross and went to the Holy Land leaving 
the lands of Upper Went to Walter his cousin germaine, being 
Constable of all England who in the time of Henry I had the 
Custodie of the Castles of Gloucester and Hereford and lieth 
honarably buried in a Chapel in the Priory of oe 

This Walter had a son called Milo, whom King Henry I. created 
Earl of Hereford & augmented his living with the Forest of Dean. 
This Milo took to wife Sibille the lawful heire of all the land of 
Brechon, daughter to Bernard & Agnes of the Newmarket of 
whom he begat five sons Earl Roger, Henry, Walter, Maiel 
and William & 3 daughters Margery, Berta & Lucia. But the 
above said Walter, Milo his son yet living, gave unto Henry— 
the Second Son of the said Milo, the Castle of Abergavenny with 
all the lands of the Upper Went which Henry enjoyed the same 
for all the time of his Grandfather, Walter the Constable and all 
the days of his father Milo & Earle Roger his Brother. Earl 
Roger died without Issue and the said Henry enjoyed all his 
lands and tenements as his next heir, who within a while after 
was slain by one of the Guard of Seissyl the Son of Dunwall 
nigh Arnoldes Castle in Upper Went and lieth buried in the 
Priory of Llanthony—But Walter Maiel & William Brethren of 
of the said Henry shortly after died without issue and their sisters 
Marjory, Bertha & Lucia succeeded in their inheritance. Mar- 
gery was married to Jeoffrey Bohun with the Earldom of Here- 
ford for her dowry. Bertha was married to Phillip Brewys Lord 
of Buld with all the land of Brecon, Upper Went, & Gower for 


1 This word is illegible in the MS. 
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her dowry. Lucia was married to Herbert son of Herbert with 
the forest of Dean for Her dowry. The said Herbert for sinns* 
committed against King Henry yielded up without claime unto 
the King the Forest of Dean. The above named Phillip Brewys 
enjoyed all the lands of Brechon and Upper Went & Gower all 
his lifetime and begot a Sonne William who after the death of 
his Father succeeded him in his inheritance This William married 
Mauld of Saint Waldrick of whom he begot 3 Sons viz William 
Gam Egidius Bishop of Hereford and Regniold & wholly enjoyed 
the said lands during the Reign of Henry the 2" all King 
Richard’s days & in the beginning of the Reign of King John 
without controlment. But King John banished the said William 
and took at his pleasure the lands and castles of the said William 
the 6" of the Calends of May 1208 and imprisonned Mauld the 
wife of the said William William his Son at the Castle of Corfe 
where they died in prison & the said William Brewys died in 
France the same year. The said William Gam who died in 
prison at Corfe had a son called John surnamed Tadey,* who 
was privily nursed in the land of Gower with a certain Welshman 
May 1215. Egidius Brewys Bishop of Hereford deprived Peter 
the son of Herbert of all the lands and tenements the said Her- 
bert had before. 

After the Banishment of William Brewys from England, that 
is from his lands at Talgarth the very same year Egidius Bishop 
of Hereford was reconciled to King John—and King John 
restored to him the right & title in the lands & tenements of his 
father, the which he enjoyed for all his lifetime wholly & peace- 
ablie and died in the year 1219 and after his decease his Brother 
Reignold enjoyed the said lands. In the year 1222 Peter the 
Son of Herbert recovered his lands in Wales viz. Talgarth & 
Blaen Llyfni of which he was deprived by Egidius the Bishop. 

Thereupon the said William Brewys married the daughter of 
William le Bruere of whom he begot William who was called 
William Brewys the younger. 

Reignold also lived after the death of his Brother 9 years he 
died in the year 1228 and Will™ his Son succeeded him in his 
inheritance and married Eva the daiir of William Marshall, by 
whom he begat 4 daiirs Isabell, Mauld, Eva & Eleanor. 

Isabell was married to David the Son of Llewellyn Prince of 
Wales. Mauld was married to Roger Mortimer with the lands 
of Radnor and other lands in England and Wales. Eva was 


i. This word is not very legible but I believe is correctly rendered 
above, 


5 Kither “ Tadey” or “ Tadcy.” 
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married to William of Cantilup with the lands of Upper Went 
and other lands in England and Wales. Elinor was married to 
Humfrey Bohun with the lands of Brechon and other lands in 
England and Wales. The Foresaid William was redeemed of 
the Welshmen in Eryri 1229. Inthe year following the same 
William being invited to a banquitt by the Prince of Wales 
was there slain in an uproar. And William Cantilup who mar- 
ried Eva the Daughter of William Brewys begat on her a Son 
called George and 2 daughters Joan & Millicent and the said 
William died 1254. Eva lawful heir of the said William enjoyed 
the lands of Upper Went and Abergavenny after the death of 
her husband and died 1255. George Cantilup the son of William 
Cantilup and Eva remained in the custody of King Henry the 3"¢ 
and afterwards succeeded by inheritance in the lands of Upper 
Went & died without issue 1273. Joan his Sister was married to 
Henry de Hastings and had by him 2 Sons John and Edmund 
and 3 datrs Anne, Love & Joan. Millicent was married to 
Iuan de la Zouch. The said H. Hastings & Joan his wife 
(George her Brother as yet living) died & John their Son re- 
mained in the Custody of King es the 3 And when he 


came to full age he succeeded in the Inheritance of his Uncle 
George in the lands of Upper Went & Abergavenny and other 


lands in England of his own part. And the abovenamed Milicent 
had the castles of Totness EaSon Haringsworth and other lands in 
England of the Inheritance of the said George. The forenamed 
John De Hastings enjoyed the lands of Upper Went for many 
years & married Isabel the daughter of William de Valence Earl 
of Pembroke and had by her 3 Sons, William John & Henry & 
3 daughters Joan Elizabeth & Margaret. 


Ex antiquo Exemplari in Llwydiarth exscript: per 
Johan David Rhys. 
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ON THE PERMANENCE OF RACES IN THIS 
COUNTRY. 


(Read at Ludlow. ) 


THE question how far the original races which peopled 
this country have or have not become amalgamated in 
the lapse of time is one of some importance even to social 
economy, and of much interest to the antiquarian. To 
trace the existing character, language and habits of the 
local districts to the remote and distinctive origin of their 
inhabitants, would, however, involve no ordinary research, 
and require elaborate development and illustration. I 
need not say that such a task would be not only wholly 
beyond my own capacity to accomplish, but inconsistent 
with the limits to which our papers are necessarily con- 
fined. I venture, nevertheless, to believe that the subject 
itself is not only entirely within the legitimate field of 
our investigations, but a very interesting and fruitful 
part of it. I cannot for a moment suppose that an 
association professing objects of research so compre- 
hensive as are implied in the term Archeology, could 
properly abscind from its inquiries those which may be 
more immediately ethnological. To confine our attention 
solely to the physical memorials of past ages, and exclude 
those which live in the language, lineaments, and cha- 
racter of our people, and which may be termed the moral 
elements of the science, would, I humbly submit, be to 
exclude from it the most useful as well as the most vitally 
interesting department it presents to our own investiga- 
tion, as well as one of our chief claims on the respect 
for, and co-operation of the public in our work. For in 
these intensely practical times, few associations, however 
learned, can expect to secure sympathy or sanction, be- 
yond the limits of their own body, which do not popularize 
their labours by applying them to some object of catholic 
interest or utility. 

It is, perhaps, one of the best recommendations of 
Archeology over the less copious range of the mere 
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antiquarian, that it thus blends the study of the moral 
and physical memorials of the past. Antiquarian monu- 
ments do indeed proclaim the varieties of handicraft-skill, 
and phases of taste, which characterized each epoch of 
history. Cists and cairns, Celtic weapons, British forts, 
Roman baths, fibule, amphitheatres and pavements,— 
the rude and massive remnants of Saxon architecture,—the 
more adorned but not less ponderous products of the 
Norman era,—launching gradually out through the suc- 
cessive gradations of a more ornate and Italianised skill, 
until it reached its climax in the gorgeous ecclesiastical 
architecture of the later orders, of which this town 
presents a noble specimen,—all these memorials of the 
past illustrate something of the character, and much of 
the passions and poetry of the times of which (though 
silent) they eloquently speak. And far be it from my 
purpose to treat irreverently the labours of those who 
(like the venerable and distinguished antiquarian who 
has honoured us with his presence here) have made such 
edifices their peculiar study—-edifices no less interesting 
as works of high art, than valuable as reminding us (in 
these days when the accumulation of wealth engrosses so 
large a portion of our time and energy) of ages when a 
less secular spirit, of far less abundant means, yielded 
nobler homage to God, and more liberal charity to men. 
Whilst, however, such trophies speak only of the past, 
ethnology presents to us the birth and origin of much 
that belongs to the present. The one tells dimly of 
defunct ages, while the latter explains much that is 
characteristic in our times and people. 

I have deemed these remarks requisite, in some degree, 
as apologetic, for touching on a branch of Archeology 
which has certainly been very little handled as yet by 
this Association, but which, for the reasons I have given, 
I cannot but think may profitably receive more of its 
attention for the future. The hope of turning the re- 
searches of our learned members into this fruitful field 
of investigation, and of provoking full discussion on the 
subject, is my sole motive for writing this paper. To 
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debate on the existing peculiarities of the original races 
in this country (as the printed programme of the papers 
for this evening annouuces) would be wholly beyond my 
power, and require a large volume to do it justice. All 
I can presume to do is to present you with some very few 
proofs of the existence of those identities of original race 
still surviving among us; leaving to the learned leisure 
and industry of far abler inquirers to amplify the facts, 
and draw from them their legitimate conclusions. 

I cannot omit to refer to an opinion which stands 
before the very threshold of the subject, and has found 
expression by an eminent writer in a work of almost 
unprecedented circulation, which, if it be true, cuts the 
entire ground from under the subject. I allude to the 
passage in Mr. Macaulay’s History of England in which 
he says :— 


“In no country has the enmity of race been carried further 
than in England. In no country has that enmity been more 
completely effaced. The stages of the process by which the 
hostile elements were melted down into one homogeneous mass 
are not accurately known to us. But it is certain that, when 
John became king, the distinction between Saxons and Normans 
was strongly salad, and that before the end of the reign of his 
grandson it had almost disappeared.” 


With every respect for the genius of Mr. Macaulay, 
who, as a scholar, an orator, a poet, and an English 
writer, ranks deservedly among the most gifted men of 
the times, I venture to think that, so far from the dis- 
tinction between the Norman and Saxon races having 
nearly disappeared in the reign of Edward I., the dis- 
tinctions between those, and still remoter races, have not 
disappeared among us yet. If they had, assuredly eth- 
nology would have comparatively but little interest for 
us. If no distinctions still exist, and the singular com- 
bination of at least six originally distinct races in Eng- 
land had, like some organic elements in chemistry, 
combined only to form another and homogeneous com- 


1 Macaulay’s History of England, vol. i. p. 16. 
ARCH. CAMB., NEW SERIES, VOL. V. R 
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pound, in which the original parts no longer survive, it 
can only be said that such a people’s origin dates with 
the fusion; and all ethnological inquiries further hack 
are mere matter of dead history, having no living result, 
and little present interest. I venture, with the utmost 
deference, to think that the facts are otherwise; and that, 
had Mr. Macaulay resided more in England and Wales, 
and travelled much in different parts of it, he would have 
found both feuds and features (alike of person, character, 
and language) among the peasantry, the middle, and 
even among the higher classes of society, which plainly 
demarcate and bespeak their different origin, and enable 
us to distinguish them with perfect facility. 

The continuance of distinct races is in the first place at- 
tested by the exceedingly limited degree in which migra- 
tion has taken place among the bulk of our population. 
That a change in this respect may be expected to take 
place through the largely increased facilities of locomo- 
tion which this railroad era affords, is highly probable. 
But if any one will be at the trouble of inquiring into 
the habits of the people, especially of our inland towns 
and villages, he will find that up to this time the merest 
fraction of the population ever leave their native abode. 
It is still quite a rare occurrence for marriages to occur 
except between men and women of the same place, or a 
place in the immediate neighbourhood. I have been at 
some pains to ascertain this fact, and have never met with 
an exception; nor do I believe that any exists, unless it 
be in London, and some one or two of the larger towns 
where the population is of recent growth, and there the 
exception prevails in a very limited degree. The popu- 
lation of districts has been, therefore, stationary, and sub- 
ject to but little change. The practical evidences of 
this abound. 

I may cite the Principality of Wales as one of the most 
striking instances of this fact. The language of that 
most ancient and interesting people is, in all probability, 
in its radical elements, what it was at least 1000 years 
before Christ. I see no reason to doubt the origin as- 
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signed by the Triads to the ancient Britons, from whom 
the direct descent of the present inhabitants is undoubted. 
The labours of the various writers who have established 
the affinity of the Welsh language with the earlier lan- 
guages of the east, with which its many beauties, and 
extreme power and expressiveness are obviously germane, 
are doubtless familiar to you, and would alone bear 
witness to the common origin of the Welsh and the 
emigrants from the shores of Euxine, who first peopled 
these islands. The singular tenacity with which adjacent 
parishes in Pembrokeshire have retained for 700 years 
their distinctive languages and generic characteristics 
wholly unmodified, is a strong proof of the fact. 

I learn from a letter which I have received, that— 

“There is a certain red-haired athletic race about Caio 
and Pencarreg, in Caermarthenshire, called Cochion (the Red 
ones). The principal personage in the pedigrees of the district 
is Meurig Goch, or Meurig the Red, from whom many families 
trace their descent. The Cochion of Pencarreg were in former 
days noted for their personal strength and pugnacity at the fairs 
of the country, where sometimes they were not only a terror to 
others, but to each other, when there were none else left with 
whom they could contend.” 


From another letter written by a person residing in a 
different part of the country, and who wrote quite in- 
dependently of the former, I learn that— 


“The race of people referred to, lived about 70 or 80 years 
ago in the parishes of Cemaes and Mallwyd, the former in this 
county,? and the latter in Merionethshire. They were called 
“Y Gwylliaid Cochion.’ ‘Gwylliaid,’ according to Richards, of 
Coychurch, in his ‘Thesaurus,’ are ‘spirits, ghosts, hobgoblins,’ 
and ‘Gwyll,’ an ‘hag’ or ‘fairy.’ ‘Red fairies’ would, I suppose, 
be the best translation. They were strong men, and lived chiefly 
on plunder. In some old cottages in Cemaes there are scythes 
put in the chimnies, to prevent the entrance of the depredators, 
still to be seen. 

“TI will make further inquiries of the Rector of Cemaes, and if I 
can elicit anything worth communicating, I will not fail to do so.” 


In a subsequent letter I find the following :— 


2 Montgomeryshire. 
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“On further inquiry, I find that the ‘Gwylliaid Cochion’ can 
be traced back to the year 1554, when they were a strong 
tribe, having their head quarters near Dinas (city) Mowddwy, 
Merionethshire. They were most numerous in ‘Coed y Dugoed 
Mawr’ (literally the ‘wood of the great dark, or black wood.’ 
Coed (wood) occurring twice is a very common Welsh idiom. 

“They built no houses, and practised but few of the arts of 
civilized life. ‘They possessed great powers over the arrow and 
the stone, and never missed their mark. They had a chief of 
their own appointment, and kept together in the most tenacious 
manner, having but little intercourse with the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, except in the way of plundering, when they were 
deemed very unwelcome visitors. They would not hesitate to 
drive away sheep and cattle in great numbers to their dens. A 
Welsh correspondent writes to me thus—‘ They would not scruple 
to tax their neighbours in the face of day, and treat all and 
everything as they saw fit; till at last John Wynn ap Meredydd 
and Baron Owen were sent for, who came with a strong force 
on Christmas night, 1534, and destroyed by hanging upwards 
of 10() of them. There is a tradition that some of the women 
were pardoned, and a mother begged very hard to have her son 
spared, but on being refused, she opened her breast and said that 
it had nursed sons who would yet wash their hands in Baron 
Owen’s blood! Bent on revenge, they watched the Baron care- 
fully, and on his going to Montgomery Sessions, they waylaid 
him, and actually fulfilled the old woman’s prediction. This 
place is called to this day ‘Llidiart y Barwn’ (the Baron’s Gate), 
and the tradition is quite fresh in the neighbourhood.’ He says 
that the ‘ Dugoed mawr’ have disappeared long since, and the 
county is much less woody than it was centuries ago. 

“ But as you, I presume, are more anxious to have some traces 
of the characteristics of the race than a history of their actions, 
I have made inquiries on that head, and I find that the Gwylliaid 
were a tall, athletic race, with red hair, something like the Pata- 
gonians of America. They spoke the Welsh language. I was 
fortunate enough to find out some descendants of the ‘Gwylliaid’ 
on the maternal side, and those in my native parish of Llangurig 
(on the way from Aberystwyth to Rhayader). When these 
Welsh Caffirs were sent from Mallwyd they wandered here and 
there, and some of the females were pitied by the farmers, and 
taken into their houses, and taught to work, and one of these 
was married to a person not far from this place, and their 
descendants now live at Bwichygarreg Llangurig. I knew the 
old man well. There certainly was something peculiar about 
him ; he was about 70 when i was a boy of 15; he had dark 
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lank hair, a very ruddy skin, with teeth much projecting, and a 
receding brow. I never heard his honesty questioned; but, 
mentally, he was considered very much below the average ; the 
children also are not considered quick in anything. They do 
not like to be taunted with being of the ‘Red Blood’ [ am 
told. I never knew till lately that they were in any way related 
to the ‘ Gwylliaid.’ ” 

I go the length of doubting the physical possibility of 
perpetuating a mixed race, and incline to believe that 
the pure blood of the strongest stock will expunge the 
other in course of time. 

I have failed to find in any of the modern sites of the 
Roman camps and towns, vestiges of Roman character 
or feature where towns now stand. The boldest archeo- 
logian will scarcely pretend to trace any such remains at 
Cirencester, Gloucester, or even at Chester, where the 
Danish feature has, if the other exists at all, rendered it 
undistinguishable. In the remote sites of Roman settle- 
ments, as in Wales, I am disposed to think it is just 
possible that the Roman element may still linger. 

In the Cambrian Register, vol. iii. p. 39, it is stated :— 

“ Many of the inhabitants of the parish (Conwyl Gaio, between 
Llandovery and Lampeter, near Dolaucothi, the residence of 
John Johnes, Esq., County Court Judge for Pembrokeshire, &c.,) 
consider themselves as the descendants of a Roman colony. 
Many of them pride themselves on their Roman descent; and 
Roman names are extremely prevalent among them. There is 
a person now living (1818) who bears the name of Paulinus; 
but the modern Paulinus, instead of commanding armies, ‘works 
a3 a day-labourer, and lives contentedly in a cottage.’ The 
name Conwyl Gaio, or Cynvyl Gayo, has been supposed to 
mean ‘the advanced host of Caius.’ ” 

I have, however, myself observed Roman features in 
the peasantry at Caer Sws, the site of a large Roman 
town between Newtown and Llanidloes, six miles from 
any existing town, wholly at variance with those of the 
surrounding Welsh. Apart, however, from these mere 
fragmentary remnants of that great people, I believe the 
Romans left nothing behind them but the architectural 
relics of their art, and the palsying influence of their 
luxuries. 
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The Picts and Scots, branches of the great Scythian 
horde who came over at some unascertained period, never 
peopled England, though they made perpetual inroads, 
and harrassed the Britons for centuries. ‘They must not 
be confused : they were of different branches; the Picts 
far more resembling the Gaelic inhabitants of Ireland, 
and the Scots, having all those substantial qualities and 
enduring vigour which characterize them yet. The pure 
Gaelic people are still in the Highlands ; the Lowlanders 
are a mixed race, composed chiefly of the Scots, who 
never were much diminished, with some intermixture of 
Danish and even Saxon blood. I need not describe their 
well-known attributes, or point out their distinctive 
features from all other people on the earth. 

It was in the fifth century that a motley horde of Ger- 
mans, composed of Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, poured 
into Britain. Here indeed was a new element—one 
which soon left little remnant of any other. They pil- 
laged the land—destroyed the Roman buildings—and 
expelled the British people, driving them, like sheep, to 
the hills. I am sceptical as to any British blood having 
survived this chase and carnage east of the Severn, and 
but little indeed east of Offa’s Dyke. Into Radnorshire 
and the low land of Montgomeryshire, and at a later 
period into that of Glamorgan, the work of extermination 
was also carried ; and there up to this hour not a remnant 
of the Welsh or British language is spoken; the very 
features and habits of the people bespeaking the difference. 

The invaders were of the same great stock who severed 
from their more peaceful kinsmen in the interior of the 
great Western kingdom, and who finally peopled Ger- 
many ; distinct, therefore, from the early British, and also 
from the Gothic or Scythian horde, who peopled Sarmatia, 
and, overrunning the north of Europe, also extended 
themselves to Scandinavia. The Saxons were not long 
in making themselves and families at home in England. 
At first the three divisions located themselves thus :— 
The Angles principally in the north of England; the 
Saxons in the south and south-east; and mingled with 
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both were the Jutes. In the course of years they were 
united as one people, but never amalgamated wholly as 
to race. And in the remarks that follow, in speaking of 
the Saxons, | must be understood to mean the pure 
Saxons, who still form nearly the whole mass of the 
peasantry, and no small portion of the middle and higher 
classes, in the south and south-western and midland 
counties up to this hour. The Angles were a sterner and 
more lively race, and have been in many parts of the 
north-east intermixed with the Danes. And hence arises 
that vast disparity which so obviously distinguishes the 
character of our people in the north-eastern from those 
of the southern counties. ‘Tacitus described the Saxons 
as a “ peculiar unmixed people, resembling only itself.” 
Their energies of mind, though seldom keen, and never 
very brilliant, are remarkable for perseverance. They 
were devoted to personal liberty, independent, and self- 
relying, but nevertheless obedient tolaw. To these good 
qualities does England mainly owe her industrial pros- 
perity, and the general good order of the kingdom. 
Greatly also are the Protestant and northern countries of 
Germany indebted for similar prosperity to the same 
elements in their kindred race. 

Three centuries had scarcely elapsed of the Anglo- 
Saxon dynasty, when a terrible visitation overtook them, 
and hosts of the Scandinavian sea-kings infested the 
coasts, sailed up the rivers, and plundered and slaughtered 
the Anglo-Saxons much after the fashion that they had 
dealt with the Britons. It was a just retribution. 

Now these people unquestionably have left their de- 
scendants among us, especially in the eastern and north- 
eastern counties. The round towers of the churches, and 
a variety of other physical relics, indicate their identity. 
Of course the effects of civilization have materially modi- 
fied the harshness and vices of their race; but they who 
are best acquainted with the peasantry and inhabitants 
of the districts in question, will not fail to trace but too 
many striking resemblances to the grosser character of 
their Scandinavian ancestors. They are still to be found 
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in parts of Pembrokeshire. I have traced them by name, 
and frame of body and feature, near to the small harbour 
of Newport, in that county; and I believe they exist in 
large numbers in Caermarthen and Anglesea. They are 
to be found, in fact, wherever large inlets exist, and also 
up many of our great rivers throughout England may 
traces of them be found. They differ in feature, character, 
colour, and even in anatomy, from the Saxons. 

It remains to touch on the Norman conquest and 
dynasty. I believe it to have had but little effect on 
the races or characteristics of the people, but simply 
of the higher classes, who very largely consist of them. 
I believe the chief proofs of this to be these :—first, the 
small number of soldiers who came over; the comparative 
absence of women; and the numerous followers of the 
Conqueror whom he endowed with lands. The living 
proofs consist in the sad chasm which exists between the 
two great orders in this country, who are severed and 
distanced in a manner wholly unknown to the rest of the 
world. It is also plainly imprinted in our language. 
The peasants speak Anglo-Saxon, mingled, according to 
their district, and—as I humbly submit—their race, with 
Danish words; and never use a multitude of words which 
are constantly used by the higher, and latterly by all 
the middle and trades’ classes. We are all familiar with 
these words. 

The results of what I have thus most imperfectly laid 
before you may be thus summed up :—The earlier settlers 
and comers into England have disappeared ; the first, 
however, only into Wales, where they still remain, with 
a minute colony of Flemings. The great bulk of our 
people are Anglo-Saxon, mingled with sterner materials 
and some Danish blood on river borders and the eastern 
counties, but chiefly Saxon in the southern. The charac- 
teristics of this race are the stable elements of our popu- 
lation. They form its hard working, industrial classes. 
They it is who have furnished the solid material of our 
welfare in peace, and victory in battle. They are the 
sinews of our manufactures and our mercantile and inland 
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trade. To a considerable extent the Normans have ad- 
vanced our civilization, and furthered art and science; 
they have to a much greater extent than the working 
classes mingled with other races; but still there are 
numerous families among us who are purely Norman. 
Great political and moral conclusions are to be derived 
from this state of facts and races. One great inference I 
would alone, however, venture to draw; and that is, the 
pressing necessity for the new and increasing require- 
ments of progress that the diversities of race, and the 
class of schisms which exist among us, should as speedily 
as possible be abolished between the branches of one 
nation having common interests, by means of better 
sympathies. 
JeLiInGER C. Symons. 





AN ACCOUNT OF TWO DRUIDICAL CIRCLES AND 
A ROMAN CAMP ON A MOUNTAIN NEAR 
TRECASTLE, BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 


(Read at Brecon. ) 


In the month of January, 1849, I went to Trecastle 
Mountain, accompanied by Mr. Francis Green of Court 
Henry, in order to take the dimensions of a Druidical 
circle which had been recently discovered by Mr. John 
Rhys Jones, then a pupil, and subsequently Welsh 
teacher under the Ven. Archdeacon Williams, at the 
Llandovery Educational Institution. We examined the 
circle, and found that its remains consisted of twenty-two 
large stones placed in an upright position. Several 
similar stones had evidently been previously removed at 
some time or other, as there were spaces between some of 
them larger than the generally regular intervals. When 
entire, the circle must have consisted of thirty-five such 
upright stones, which varied from two to three feet in 
height, and were placed at intervals of seven feet from 
each other, forming an external circumference of 245 feet. 
ARCH. CAMB., NEW SERIES, VOL. V. S 
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The stones facing the south are larger than the others, as 
if they once formed the entrance to the circle; and oppo- 
site one of the intervals between these larger stones, 
and within the circle, there is an incumbent stone, as if 
intended either to mark the immediate entrance, or to 
guard the same. The circle is 80 feet 10 inches in 
diameter. 

At a distance of 94 feet w. b. s. from this circle are 
the remains of a smaller one, consisting of only six 
stones, but of larger dimensions than those of the greater 
circle. By counting the intervals between the existing 
stones, which were occasionally irregular, the original 
size of this circle was computed to have been 30 feet in 
diameter, and 91 feet circumference, and to have con- 
sisted, when complete, of thirteen upright stones.’ 

These circles are situate a short distance north-east- 
ward from the old turnpike road leading from Trecastle 


1 The popular belief of the peasantry respecting these circles is, that 
they were formed for the purpose of the celebration of Games by the 
early Britons, at some remote period. The same opinion was expressed 
by a peasant to some of the members of this Association, who made 
an excursion to the Druidical circle at Nant-y-néd, near Aberystwyth. 
Such a belief, if traditional, might possibly have arisen from the 
heathen practice alluded to in Exodus xxxii. 6-19, when after sacri- 
ficing, offering and feasting, the people “rose up to play.” There 
appears also to be a similarity, if not identity, between the Phcenician 
worship of Baal in their sacred groves and circles, and the worship 
established in this country by the Druids; Lord Lindsay reports in 
his Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land, that there are at Soaf, 
Pheenician monuments identical in every respect with Stonehenge.— 
[It is to be observed, however, that permanent circular enclosures 
bearing the title of Plén an guare (the “playing-plain”) are ex- 
tremely common in Cornwall. They are surrounded by raised seats 
of turf, and in one instance (the Plin an guare of St. Just) of stone. 
The Cornish miracle-plays, of which specimens are still extant, were 
performed in them.—(Borlase’s Cornwall, pp. 207, 208.) Do the 
coincident traditions mentioned by Mr. Rees, point to a similar prac- 
tice in Wales? Or may they not show that primeval circles were 
used in later times for these purposes? On the other hand, as we 
know that games were connected in heathen countries with both 
religion and sepulture, Mr. Rees’ supposition is quite compatible 
with either a ritual or a monumental use of the objects in question.— 
Epp. Arcu. CaMB.] 
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to Llandovery, about three miles and a half from the 
former place, and about one third of a mile from some 
tile quarries, which are at the base of the old red sand- 
stone formation. 

Having completed our survey of these circles, we 
searched for the supposed Roman road, and soon found 
it in a nearly perfect state, being a raised causeway 
running parallel for some distance with the said old 
turnpike road. We proceeded along this causeway in 
the direction of Llandovery, with the intention of tracing 
its course towards the Roman station at Llanfairarybryn, 
near that town. We had not proceeded far before Mr. 
Green’s attention was attracted by a tumulus on the 
edge of the morass called Waunddu, to examine which, 
and to explore for other antiquities on the opposite 
eminence, he left me; I then walked on as far as the said 
tile quarries, beyond which, and round a summit called 
on the Ordnance map, Pigwn, a name formed from 
the English word Beacon, I discovered several lines of 
entrenchment not marked on those very useful maps, 
which I examined closely; and after walking round them 
several times, I observed that they formed the lines of a 
double camp of large extent, the outer one being above 


* Although this line of travelling was so very incommodious, in 
consequence of the mountainous ground it had to pass over, it was the 
only one that was publicly used in going from Trecastle to Llandovery 
for ages, until the latter part of the last century, and from its eleva- 
tion caused great inconvenience in passing from the eastern to the 
western part of South Wales. About the year 1785, Mr. Rice Rees 
of Llandovery, wishing to make travelling to his native town more 
commodious, and being well acquainted with the locality of the 
district, projected a new line of road, more eastward, through the 
dingle of Cwmydwr, and by the side of the river Gwydderig; and so 
anxious and earnest was he on this occasion, that on the line being 
surveyed by Mr. John Clark, he personally carried the fore-end of 
the measuring chain, thereby leading the surveyor to follow him in 
the track he projected. And through his energetic proceedings, and 
the exertions and interest of his fellow townsman, Edward Jones, 
Esq., the trustees of the turnpike roads were induced to procure 
power from Parliament for adopting the projected line, whereby was 
constructed the delightful and picturesque road which has been since 
so convenient to travellers, and beneficial to the public. 
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a mile in circuit, and the inner one not much less, 
Having satisfied myself that I had discovered a Roman 
camp of considerable magnitude, I beckoned to Mr. 
Green, who was upon the opposite eminence, to come 
to me, and who, after having examined the lines, arrived 
at the same conclusion as myself. 


Time would not then permit our taking any accurate 
measurements, so we returned home. Circumstances 
prevented my visiting the place a second time until last 
week, when I resolved to make a careful survey of the 
said camp, and accordingly I took with me my son 
William Jenkin, a young antiquary not thirteen years of 
age, who most heartily performed the office of chain- 
bearer. We took the most careful measurements, and 
the result was that I found the camp to consist of two lines 
of circumvallation which were not parallel to each other, 
—the inner square facing the cardinal points, and the 
outer lines running from w.N.w. to £E.N.E., and from 
N.N.wW. to s.s.£., and the angles of both squares to be 
rounded; (see annexed Plan.) 

Although the southern lines have nearly all been 
destroyed by quarrying for tilestones, sufficient still 
remains to prove that the outer camp was 1,452 feet 
long, by 1,254 feet wide, making a circuit of 5,412 
feet, being one mile and 132 feet round; and that the 
inner one was 1,254 feet long by 966 feet wide, making 
a circuit of 4,440 feet. There are apparent gateways 
on each side of both camps, not opposite each other: 
these openings are about 29 feet each, and are pro- 
tected by curved embankments on the inside, by which 
the entrances to the camp could be secured by two 
sets of gates. A curved gateway similar to these may 
be seen in General Roy’s Military Antiquities, in the 
plan of one of Agricola’s camps on Pickering Moor, 
North Riding of Yorkshire, which camp is supposed to 
have been occupied by the ninth legion after it left 
Scotland, in Agricola’s sixth campaign.’ 


5 General Roy’s Military Antiquities, pl. xi. 
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The dimensions of the camp now under consideration, 
when reduced to Roman measurements, 60 feet of the 
latter being equal to 58 English feet, are as follow :— 

Outer lines, 1,500 feet by 1,300 feet 

Inner lines, 1,300 feet by 1,000 feet, 

Each gateway, 30 feet opening ; 
the inner camp being of ample dimensions to accom- 
modate a whole legion of foot and horse, besides auxiliary 
cohorts, which latter could be conveniently held in the 
vacant triangular spaces formed by the different positions 
of the two squares. 

The width of each fosse and rampart is about 14 feet, 
which are in some places very perfect, notwithstanding 
the wear and tear of nearly eighteen centuries, as the 
camp was probably formed by Julius Frontinus, about 
A.D. 78, in his operations again the Silures; and from 
the numerous cairns in the neighbourhood, westward of 
the camp, we may infer that this place was the scene of 
important conflicts between the Britons and the Second 
Augustan Legion of the Romans, assisted by its allies, on 
the confines of Siluria, as the latter ascended the vale of 
the river Usk, and were advancing westward into the 
country of the Demetz. 

The point of the mountain round which the camp was 
formed is still called Y Pigwn, and the mountain itself 
Mynydd y Begwns, or the Beacon mountain. From 
hence a most extensive tract of country is visible, and 
an invading army could not have chosen a more advan- 
tageous position in its progress into an enemy’s country, 
from whence communication could be held with other 
posts by means of beacon fires. The British camp of 
Cefn y Gaer near Defynog,—the Roman Arsx Specula- 
toria, afterwards converted into a castle, and giving its 
name to Trecastle,—the Roman station of Bannium, near 
Brecon,—together with numerous other British camps, 
both in the counties of Brecon and Caermarthen, are 
plainly visible from this place, which has also the advan- 
tage of being well supplied with water. The strength 
of its position was increased by an outpost, the remains 
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of which are visible above a quarter of a mile distant to 
the w.n.w., on the brow of the hill above the house 
formerly called “the Black Cock,” near to which the 
stone described in the following extract from the History 
of Brecknockshire was found. 

In detailing the direction of the Via Julia Montana 
Mr. Jones, the author of the History says :— 


“It proceeded from Trecastle along what is since called the 
Admiral’s road to Llys Brychan, near Llangadoc in Caermar- 
thenshire; whilst others introduce this road into Llywel at 
Rhydybriw, then through Trecastle across the mountain by a 
little public house, called the Black Cock, so to Llandovery; 
on which line, though I have frequently travelled it some years 
ago, I never could discover the least trace of an ancient road 
or causeway. 

“The reasons which have induced antiquaries to think the 
Roman road took this direction, are the finding a supposed 
Miliary on the mountain, and the situation of the camp or 
station at Llanfairarybryn, near Llandovery. I will say a few 
words as to both. 

“The stone referred to by Mr. Strange, and engraved from 
his drawing in the Archeologia, vol. iv., is said to have been 
dug up on the top of Trecastle mountain, by the turnpike road 
near a public house called the Heath Cock, which stone, he was 
informed, had been since removed to Llandilo Fawr in Caermar- 
thenshire. The inscription as given (if I recollect rightly) in 
Gough’s Camden, is, ‘ImpERATORI NostRo Marco Cassiano 
Postumo Pio Feuict Ave:’ for the deciphering of which 
characters, the fortunate discoverer, whenever his name is made 
public, deserves not only the thanks, but almost the adoration, 
of the antiquary, for it appears to me, that as copied by the 
above editor, and from him engraved for this work, they may 
mean anything the reader pleases. It was removed, it seems, 
in 1767, at the expense of a Mr. Latham, a supervisor of excise, 
who had a fondness for antiquities, to Llandilo-fawr in Caermar- 
thenshire, where it was lately seen by Sir Richard Hoare, but 
so mutilated or effaced by time and the elements that only the 
words ‘Imp’ and ‘ Casstano’ are now legible: the fact therefore 
of such a stone — been formerly seen on Trecastle hill I do 
not mean to deny; I only beg leave to observe, that even if it 
was placed on the old road side, there is nothing like conclusive 
evidence that it must have been a Miliary. 

“With respect to the anonymous Roman station at Llanfair- 
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arybryn to which the road is supposed to lead, I have only to 
say, that after a minute survey of the ground whereon the 
encampment is supposed to have been formed, I do not discover 
the smallest vestiges of the labour of man.” 4 

Thus far from Mr. Theophilus Jones,—and as the 
stone is, I believe, still preserved in the wall of Dynevor 
Park, it would be well if some competent person were to 
examine it carefully, with the view of deciphering the 
inscription; and I can only further observe that these 
positive assertions of Mr. Jones’, contradicted as they 
are by such plain evidences of existing remains of the 
Romans both on Trecastle mountain and at Llanfair- 
arybryn, prove him to have been in this, as in some other 
instances, a careless observer, or that he was blinded by 
prejudice in favour of a theory of the existence of a 
Roman station at Llys Brychan, not taking into con- 
sideration that from near Trecastle two Roman roads 
branched off, one direct to Llandovery, and the other 
through Talsarn, in Llanddeusant, towards Llangadoc 
and the Garn Goch. 

From a comparison of the areas of various Roman 
stations and encampments in Wales, it will be seen that 
the one on Trecastle mountain, here described, is scarcely 
inferior in extent even to the area inclosed within the 
walls of the Roman city of Isca Silurwm,—the celebrated 
“ Caerlleon ar Wysc,’—the size of which is 1,600 by 
1,500 Roman feet; its breadth being precisely the length 
of this camp. 

Caerwent, or Venta Silurum, is the next in magnitude 
to Caerlleon, and is only two yards in circuit more than 
the camp on Trecastle mountain, a difference scarcely 
perceptible, and easily accounted for by the dimensions 
of Caerwent being perhaps inaccurately given by Mr. 
Coxe, in his Tour in Monmouthshire. 

The size of the Gaer, or Bannium, near Brecon, as 
given by Mr. Theophilus Jones, is 624 by 426 feet, not 
half that of Venta Silurum, or of the camp I am now 
attempting to describe. 


* History of Brecknockshire, vol. ii. p. 667. 
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The inner lines of the camp at the said Roman station 
at Llanfairarybryn, are nearly the same size as those of 
Bannium, besides which it had, however, outer lines con- 
siderably more extensive, that are in some places still 
visible. 

In order not to detain the meeting, I will give the 
dimensions of only one other camp in Wales—that of 
the Roman station of Heriri Mons, or Tomen y Mir, 
in North Wales, which I measured at the time our 
Association held its meeting at Dolgelly, in 1850. Its 
size is not one third as large as the camp on Trecastle 
mountain, being only 500 by 343 feet. 

From the above comparison, and from its admirable 
military position, this camp on Trecastle mountain, 
would appear to be of greater importance than either 
Bannium, Llanfairarybryn, or Heriri Mons. It must 
however be considered only as a temporary camp, wherein 
the whole legion and its auxiliaries lived in tents in 
summer, and not as a permanent station; as not any 
pieces of Roman bricks or pottery have been found within 
the enclosures.° 

It is needless to speculate upon what may yet come 
to light through the assiduity of future explorers; but 
I trust that at some period the Cambrian Archeological 
Association will hold its anniversary meeting at Llan- 
dovery, from whence its members can easily make an 
excursion to this camp, as well as to the Druidical circles, 
which are distant therefrom only about five miles. In- 
deed, the whole of the mountain requires a close survey, 
as it abounds with cairns, of which some are of consider- 
able dimensions; and the largest, about ninety feet in 
circumference, was opened about thirty years ago by the 
late Mr. John Holford, of Cilgwyn, who discovered 


5A Roman coin of silver was found some years ago, at Maesgwyn 
farm, not two miles from the above camp, in removing a hedge on 
the upper part of the land. It is supposed to have been coined about 
A.D. 236. The inscription thereon is :— 
IMP MAXIMINVS PIVS AVG.=PROVIDENTIA AVG. 


This coin is now in the possession of Mrs. Llewelyn, of Maesgwyn. 
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therein two urns or vases of burnt clay unglazed, con- 
taining calcined human bones,—probably the remains 
of some valiant British chiefs who had ineffectually op- 

sed the invasion of their country by the Romans. 
The following are from sketches of these urns which I 
took the day after they were discovered; they were 
one foot high and ten inches diameter; the small vessel 
in the centre was, I believe, found in another cairn 
which was opened by Mr. Holford. 


ay 
Se 


Should the Association hold one of its anniversary 
meetings at Llandovery, it will have also an opportunity 
of exploring the remains of the aforesaid adjacent Roman 
station and town at Llanfairarybryn, which was the centre 
of four, if not five, Roman roads, the traces of some of 
which are still distinctly visible. Several other camps, 
Roman and British, are in the immediate neighbourhood, 
affording evidences of the struggles of a brave and 
resolute people, who preferred death itself to the loss 
of their birthright, their freedom and their country. 

There are also a few Meinit Hirion; and on Ynys- 
y-bordau, near the town, there is an old G'adlys, or Bord 
Gron, a circular area 198 feet diameter, with a deep 
fosse, and an outer circle,—the remains of the Norman 
castle at Llandovery,—the British Castell Meurig at 
Llangadoc,—the G'arn Goch, three miles further on,—and 
the old Abbey at Talley, about twelve miles distant, 
together with the Roman mines and galleries at the 
Ogofau near Caio, would also prove interesting, as none 
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of these objects of antiquarian curiosity have yet been 
fully explored, or adequately described. 

he circumstance of the imperfect examinations made 
by the historian of Brecknockshire, before alluded to, 
will serve to teach us all a lesson,—not.to place implicit 
faith in all the personal observations and researches of 
our county historians, much as we are indebted to them 
for their very important and self-denying labours; but 
imbued with ardent zeal, and untiring industry, and a 
close and unprejudiced eye, to exathine each locality our- 
selves, and then to register the results of our observations 
in the pages of the Archeologia Cambrensis; where they 
will be open to discussion and correction, and where per- 
chance they may become of great value to future his- 
torians, when the present remains of antiquity have 
disappeared before the levelling hands of the agriculturist 
and the civil engineer, or the still slower but more certain 
and extensive devastations of the hand of time. 

WituaM Rees. 
Llandovery, Sept. 13, 1853. 
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Two or three years ago, I was told by a respectable 
farmer in Pembrokeshire that a “big book, all written, 
and not a word of it printed,” had formerly been pre- 
served in his house, and was still in the possession of his 
brother. When it came into the hands of his family, he 
was unable to say. Knowing that Bishop Richard 
Davies,—who has been sufficiently lauded as a translator 
_ of the Bible into Welsh, and not sufficiently blamed as a 
scandalous dilapidator of his episcopal revenues,—had 
taken away some of the early records of St. David’s 
Cathedral, I entertained faint hopes that those valuable 
documents had found their way into private hands in the 
neighbourhood. Accordingly I made inquiries, and the 
present owner of the book sent me “a brick out of the 
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house,” in the shape of a single leaf, which enabled me 
to refer the MS. to the sixteenth century, and its contents 
to a totally different class from that to which I had 
supposed it to belong. I have extracted one prescription, 
—for it is a medical work,—and no doubt many more 
equally curious might be discovered. Perhaps some 
medical antiquary can tell us whether anything like it 
is to be found in the unpublished lucubrations of the 
“ Meddygon Myddfai.” y. #. 


“ Oyle of Suckinge Whealps very medycinable for any Atche 
or Shrinkinge of Synnowes to be made onely in the beginning of 
Maye. 

“Take 3 or 4 younge Suckinge Whelpes the ffatter the better, 
ffleye the skynne of them and take out the gutts and soak all the 
moysture out of them w a Cleane lynnen Cloth seeinge that yo" 
wash them not, Then fill theire bellies full w" blacke dewe 
snayles puttinge in wall into. . . . the said whelpes bellies, 
4 or 5 Lardyd maws [sic] and braunches of Rosemary, Roast 
these whelpes w" a quicke fire of wood and not of coale, then 
prick them often w™ a knife, Then take upp the oyle and putt it 
in a glasse fast Closed, & anoynte the griefe therew™ by the fire.” 





CHRONOLOGIA VETUS EX CODICE MEMBRANACEO 
HIST. BRITANNIZ. 


(From the Book of Mr. Thomas Prys of Aberhonddu, a MS. 
upwards of three hundred years old. ) 


TRANSLATION. 


1130 before the birth of Christ Brutus came first to this 
island, with three hundred ships fully manned. And of his line- 
age there were seventy-four kings before the coming of Christ in 
the flesh. 

410 after the birth of Christ Merddin prophesied concerning 
the battle of the dragons, after the first coming of Horsa and 
Hengist into this island, and the slaying of four hundred British 
princes through treachery at Caer Caradog. 

456 after the birth of Christ the Britons first received the 
Christian religion, in the time of Llew the son of Coel, king of 
the Britons. 

610 after the birth of Christ the Saxons first received the 
Christian religion from St. Augustine. There were from the 
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Nativity of Christ until Cadwaladr the Blessed thirty-three kings 
in succession. From Cadwaladr the Blessed until William the 
Bastard there were twenty crowned kings from among the 
Saxons successively, and three hundred years were they ruling 
over the island. 

1080 after the birth of Christ William the Bastard received 
the crown of London, and there were ten crowned kings of his 
lineage down to young Edward of Caernarvon. 

1131 Thomas of Canterbury was slain. 

1182 a battle at Paen Castle took place. 

1223 the bridge of Caermarthen was broken. 

1230 Neath Castle was taken. 

1239 Llewelyn ab Iorwerth died in Gwynedd. 

1216 the religion of preaching friars was first instituted. 

1241 the battle between David ab Gruffydd and Llewelyn 
took place. 

1246 the one with David ab Llewelyn occurred; and the 
Danes arrived here. 

1247 an earthquake occurred. 

1250 a battle took place between Llewelyn ab Gruffydd and 
his brothers. 

1242 was the hot summer. 

1246 occurred the battle at Cymerau. 

1260 Buallt Castle was taken. 

1265 occurred the slaughter at Evsam. 

1267 Llewelyn ab Gruffydd gave 25,000 marks, together with 
his homage, to King Edward. 

1268 Edward the King went to Acre. 

1275 there was an earthquake a second time. 

1277 Llewelyn ab Gruffydd, Prince of Wales, was slain. 

1287 Rhys ab Meredydd made war. 

1291 Acre was lost. 

1283 David was executed at Shrewsbury, and Edward was 
born at Caernarvon. 

1292 Rhys was martyred, and David consecrated. 

1296 Madog ab Llewelyn made war. 

1298 there was a great slaughter of the Scots. 

1307 Edward the elder died, and his son was consecrated. 

1312 Pirs of Garstom was slain. 

1314 there was a slaughter of the English at Ystryvling in the 
North, and Earl Clare was slain. 

1315 Llewelyn Bren made war in Glamorgan. 

1318 the king bestowed the great cantred upon Hugh Spencer, 
the younger. 
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CHURCH NOTES IN RADNORSHIRE. 


Tue following notes were taken during a short stay at 
Llandrindod Wells, in the autumn of 1851, and are 
published here as a trifling contribution towards. the 
ecclesiology of a county, probably less known than any 
other in South Britain. 


LLANDRINDOD itself has no architectural features, nor 
any claim on our attention, beyond that which it derives 
from its extremely striking situation. It stands on the 
projecting spur of a hill, and overlooks the great hill- 
encircled plain which is watered by the Wye, the Ithon, 
and the Yrvon. The construction of its roof is curious; 
the timbers consist of rude tie-beams supporting eight 
or ten vertical posts, an arrangement which is common 
in this district, and which I have not observed elsewhere. 
The western bay is partitioned off as a vestry, which is 
also a localism. 

Crrnitys.—This church stands at the bottom of a 
deep and wild valley, with the scenery of which it 
harmonizes wonderfully. Its most striking external 
feature is the tower, a perfectly plain one, at the west 
end, covered by a pyramidal capping with overhanging 
eaves, which cut off the heads of the belfry-windows, 
as at Llanddew, near Brecon. The tower has a bold 
double buttress at the north-western angle, but none at 
the other angles. There is a porch on the south side; 
its doorway has a four-centred arch; that of the inner 
doorway is round, or extremely obtuse, chamfered, and 
one order. There is no architectural division between 
the nave and chancel, the distinction being marked in- 
ternally by a screen of late Perpendicular woodwork. 
The east window and one on the north side of the 
chancel are precisely similar, consisting each of two 
lancets divided by a mullion and contained under a 
round rear-arch. On the south side of the chancel 
there is a single lancet, set rather low in the wall. There 
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is also a priest’s door on the same side; its arch is seg- 
mental pointed, and not chamfered. The roof is precisely 
like that of Llandrindod church. 

Cefnllys is a contributory borough, and contains, I am 
told, three £10 houses. 

LLANBADARN FAWR is not to be confounded with its 
namesake in Cardiganshire, but is not much less remark- 
able in its way. Like the two churches already described, 
it consists of a single body, having no constructional 
division between the nave and chancel. On the north 
side, however, a break in the wall at this point probably 
indicates a difference of date in the two portions. It 
possesses a remarkable south doorway of what, anywhere 
else, would seem to be very early Norman work. The 
arch of the doorway itself is a square-headed trefoil, and 
is placed within a round, or rather a parabolic arch of 
two orders,—a pair of cylindrical nook-shafts, with gro- 
tesquely carved cushion-capitals, carry the inner order. 
The tympanum is adorned with a rather wonderful re- 
presentation. Out of a flower-pot, shaped like a tiger’s 
head, springs a fleur-de-lis: this is placed under the 
centre of the arch, and between two ferocious animals, of 
a decidedly feline appearance, with floriated tails. There 
are some remains of a wooden porch; the present porch, 
which is of stone, is modern. A considerable seam, east 
of the porch, and some corbels built into the wall, still 
further to the east, seem to denote some changes in this 
part of the structure. 

There are two windows on the south side of the nave, 
and one in the south wall of the chancel. The latter 
consists of two lights round-headed, the jambs and arches 
plain chamfered. Of the former, the one to the east is 
a couplet of lancets, exactly resembling those at Cefnllys; 
to the west is a single-light window, round-headed. The 
east window consists of three lancets, round-headed, but 
with pointed rear-arches, placed very wide apart. One of 
these is now blocked. Beneath the sill of the eastern 
triplet, the wall slopes outwards to its base. There is no 
west window, nor any tower,—but a shingle belfry over 
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the-west end. The roof is modern, or concealed by a 
plaster ceiling. 

NANTMEL, and its dependent chapel Ruayaper, are 
noticed only to save archeologists the trouble of in- 
specting them. 

LuaNFIHANGEL Facu, another chapel to Nantmel, 
deserves further notice, although it is extremely small 
and rude, and has probably lost a portion of whatever 
architectural character it once possessed, by extensive re- 
parations. A large part of the southern wall has been 
rebuilt, together, apparently, with the upper portions of 
the east and west walls. In the latter, indeed, there are 
signs of two successive rebuildings. At present there is 
neither east nor west window, no porch, no tower, no 
external detail of any kind, no constructional division 
between the nave and thechancel. But there is a wooden 
belfry, now plastered over, with a pyramidal capping, at 
the west end ; and where we may suppose the chancel to 
to have begun, there is a fleur-de-lis of iron set upright 
in the ridge of the roof. Simple and rude as its exteridr 
is, it is unquestionably a very picturesque object, with 
its high pitched roof, and pyramidal belfry ;—and it is 
well placed in a sequestered and sylvan churchyard, con- 
taining only two or three sod-covered graves. Internally 
the western bay is partitioned off as a belfry and vestry, 
as at Llandrindod. The roof is the best point about the 
church. It is Decorated, of good character, though quite 
plain. The principals have collar-beams, and tie-beams, 
the latter of which form segmental pointed arches. 

LuanyreE consists, like the churches already enume- 
rated, of a nave and chancel without any architectural 
division. It has no tower, and no bell-cot; the bell 
being hung inside the western bay, which is partitioned 
off, as at Llandrindod and Llanfihangel Fach. The 
western wall has a sloping projection throughout nearly 
the whole of its length; above this, high in the wall, 
there is a square-headed window, which looks as if it 
had been intended to hang a bell in, as in St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Chapel, near Oxford. There is a south porch, 
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with a depressed segmental arch, the inner door having 
a wooden lintel. The roof, as usual in this neighbour- 
hood, is the most striking feature. It belongs to the 
same general type with those of Llanaber in Merioneth- 
shire, Llanilar, and the porch of Llanbadarn Fawr in 
Cardiganshire, and not to that which prevails in Breck- 
nockshire. However it has certain distinctive peculiarities, 
and it is by far the best specimen in this district. The 
principals, with one exception, have collar-beams, and 
had tie-beams which are now cut away; the tie-beam 
—! formed a low segmental pointed arch, as at 

anfihangel Fach; the collar-beam presents a four- 
centred ogee arch, asat the same place. The space above 
the latter is septfoiled. One of the principals, the third 
(counting from the west),is ofa very peculiar construction, 
which it is hardly possible to describe. Its timbers cross 
each other saltire-wise, and the spaces thus formed are 
filled up with a quatrefoil in the head, and a trefoil on 
— side. The roof has side braces, arched and cinque- 
Oiled. 

The font is a plain stone basin, with a shaft and base 
of a quasi-octagonal form, being an oblong with the 
angles chamfered off. The base of the rood-screen 
remains on the north side; there are cinque-cento open 
seats, and a splendid pew in the same style. In the 
belfry, which, as has been mentioned, is merely the 
western bay partitioned off, there is an old parish chest 
hollowed out of a single trunk. And in the same place 
there is, strange to say, a fireplace big enough for a 
farm-house kitchen. 

Dissertu.—By far the finest church in this district 
and in a lovely situation. It stands on the bank of a 
clear and rapid stream, among green meadows, in a 
narrow dell with steep banks of no great height, over- 
grown with luxuriant timber. There is a very respectable 
tower at the west end, but, as usual, no architectural 
division between the nave and chancel, and, as usual, 
there are no aisles. There is a south porch, lighted by 
a plain loophole on each side; the front is modern and 
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rusticated! The inner doorway is quite plain, without 
any moulding, or even as much as a chamfer: the door 
itself, however, is richly ornamented. The arch is simple 
pointed, or slightly segmental; the rear-arch segmental 
pointed. There are three windows on the north side, 
all modern ; and two on the south, one of which was east 
of the chancel screen. This is Perpendicular, square- 
headed, of three lights trefoiled. The ends of its label 
are returned and ornamented. The other window is 

uite plain, but like its neighbour has a square label. 

Il of these have internally flat wooden lintels. The 
east window is also Perpendicular, square-headed, con- 
sisting of four lights with trefoil heads. Both lintels, 
jambs, mullions and foliations are of wood ; but evidently 
original. Thereisnolabel. There are considerable signs 
of patching in the north wall of the church, and between 
the first and second ‘windows from the west, there is the 
western jamb of a window, against which the wall to the 
east has been built up. The tower is lofty, without but- 
tresses, but having a sloping basement of considerable 
projection. It is not-set fairly in the middle of the church, 
neither does it bond into the walls of the nave; on the 
north side it has evidently been built up against it. At its 
south-eastern angle there is a staircase-turret, or at least 
a projection, which perhaps hardly deserves the name. 
At this point a door has been cut through the external 
wall. The tower rises two stages clear above the roof of 
the nave, each of the stages having a window in each of 
the four sides. Those of the lower one are Decorated, 
reticulated, of two lights, rather broad in proportion. 
The tracery of the south window has been cut away. 
Those of the upper stage are Perpendicular, small and 
square-headed, of two lights, the heads of the lights 
being cinquefoiled. There is also a pointed window in 
the west face of the ground stage; its rear-arch is also 
pointed, but it has lost its tracery. The general effect 
of the tower has been much injured by its battlements 
having been raised in modern times. It is supported, 
in the interior of the church, by two buttresses, which, 
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taken together with the fact that it is built up against 
the nave, show that the shell of the latter is of earlier 
date. Between these there is a belfry-arch, segmental 
pointed, not chamfered. A small door leads from within 
to the tower stairs; its arch is a square-headed trefoil. 
There is no chancel arch, but the distinction between the 
nave and chancel is marked by the rood-screen, of which 
the base alone remains ;—and, at present, by a difference 
in the roofs. That of the nave has now a plaster ceiling; 
—that of the chancel belongs to the common type of the 
country, having arched principals with tie-beams. The 
font is a low octagonal basin of sandstone, quite plain, 
having its lower edges chamfered, and set on a cylindrical 
shaft. Over the altar, and beneath the east window, 
there is an aperture which does not pierce the wall. It 
has a segmental lintel above it, with a moulding of 
Perpendicular section. 

LLANSAINTFFREAD CwmToyppwr is situated in a suburb 
of Rhayader, but is the church of a distinct parish. It 
has been recently rebuilt, so that I have nothing to say 
about it, except that it is, as I am told, the only Welsh 
church in the county. 


In conclusion, I wish to direct the attention of archzo- 
logists to the excellent specimens of woodwork existing 
in Radnorshire, a district in which good oak was very 
plentiful, and good stone very scarce. Possibly some 
visitor to “Cwm-y-Gof” may amuse himself after his 
matutinal potations by filling up the lacune of this 

per, and tell us something about Llanwrthwl, Bettws, 

isserth, Llanelwedd, and Llanfaredd, as well as Llan- 
degle and the other churches along the course of the river 
Ithon, all of which are within a ride of Llandrindod. 


W. Basit Jones. 
University College, May 26, 1854. 








LETTERS OF POPE ALEXANDER IV. CONCERNING 
RICHARD DE CAREW, BISHOP ELECT OF 
ST. DAVID’S. 


Tue following documents were communicated to one of 
the Editors by. Patrick Chalmers, Esq., of Auldbar, N.B. 
They are extracted from a collection of papers relating 
to England, which was presented by Pope Gregory to 
George IV., and are now preserved in the British 
Museum. The documents occur in Vol. VIII. of the 
Collection, p. 353. They are published here as an illus- 
tration of the state of society and of religious feeling in 
the thirteenth century. Richard de Carew received his 
consecration at Rome in 1256. 


ANN. II. EPIST. 195. 
Avexanper &c. Captruto MENEVEN. 


Ecclesia Meneveii pastoris solatio destituta, vos convenientes 
in unum, Spiritus Sancti gratia invocata, Venerabilem fratrem 
nostrum Riccardum Meneveii Episcopum, tunc Canonicum 
ejusdem Ecclesig, in vestrum Episcopum concorditer postulastis, 
et postulationem suam nobis per communes nuncios presentantes, 
ut cum eo qui de clerico in ordinibus constituto minoribus, et 
soluta genitus fuerat misericorditer agere dignaremur humiliter 
supplicastis. Nos igitur attendentes honestatem morum, vit¢ 
meritum, donum scienti¢, famam persong¢ su¢ a pluribus appro- 
bate nec non et commune votum vestrum ei ad postulatam 
gratiam suffragari, et sperantes ex bonis qu¢ de sug circumspec- 
tionis industria predicantur quod eadem ecclesia sub ejus regimine 
grata suscipiet Deo propitio, in spiritualibus et temporalibus 
Incrementa, postulationem predictam de fratrum nostrorum con- 
silio et liberalitate apostolice benignitatis admisimus ipsum pre- 
ficiendo eidem ecclesig in pastorem ac demum sibi de nostris 
manibus munere consecrationis impenso, eum ad prefatam eccle- 
siam cum grati¢ nostre plenitudine duximus remittendum. Quo- 
circa Universitatem vestram rogamus, monemus, et hortamur, 
attentius mandantes quatenus eumdem Episcopum tamquam 
patrem et pastorem animarum vestrarum devote suscipientes 
obedientiam sibi et reverentiam debitam impendatis, ipsius salu- 
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bribus monitis et mandatis humiliter intendendo. Alioquin sen- 
tentiam &c. usque observari. Datum Laterani Idibus Martii, 
anno secundo. 


In eundem modum Clero Civitatis et diocesis Meneveii. 


‘In eundem modum populo Civitatis et diocesis Meneveii 
usque suscipientes ejus salubribus monitis et mandatis humiliter 
intendatis, 

Datum ut supra. 


In eundem modum Carissimo in Christo filio Regi Angli¢ 
usque remittendum. Quocirca Serenitatem tuam rogamus, mo- 
nemus, et hortamur attente quatenus prefatum Episcopum et com- 
missam sibi Ecclesiam habens pro nostra et Apostolice Sedis 
reverentia propensius commendatos, eum tamquam acceptum 
nobis tibique devotum et fidum favore Regio in assignatione 
regalium et aliorum que a tua expectantur magnificentia pro- 
sequaris, ac ipsum et predictam ecclesiam molestari ab aliquibus 
tug dictioni subjectis quantum in te fuerit non permittas. Mo- 
lestatores si qui fuerint clementi potestate tibi celitus tradita 
compescendo. Ita quod ipsum Episcopum tuo nomine devotio- 
nem constituas ex devoto, nosque reddamur ad tua beneplacita 
promptiores. Datum ut supra. 

In eumdem modum Riccardo Episcopo Menevefi usque demum 
tibi consecrationis munus de nostris duximus manibus impenden- 
dum, mutatis mutandis. Ad eandem igitur ecclesiam quam Dei 
et Apostolica tibi conjunxit dispensatio cum grati¢ nostre pleni- 
tudine proficiscens in caritate Christi pascendum suscipe gregem 
ejus, et sic fideliter et prudenter regere studeas domum Dei quod 
tibi per vite meritum et aliis proficias per exemplum, nosque 
devotionis tug studium non immerito commendemus. Datum ut 
supra. 
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Cambrian Archeological Association. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association, for 1854, will be held at Ruthin, on Wed- 
nesday, September 13th,’ and the five following days. 


PRESIDENT, 
Freperick Ricnarp West, Esq., M.P. 


The following Report of the Special Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the extension of the Association, has 
been received by the Secretaries, and will be submitted 
to the Association at the General Meeting :— 


“At a meeting held on the 29th of May, 1854, and, by 
adjournment, on the following day, at the Treasurer’s 
rooms, (4, Elm Court, Temple,)—the Earl of Cawdor in 
the chair,—it was resolved by the sub-committee ap- 
pointed at Brecon to consider as to the extension of the 
Cambrian Archeological ‘Association, to recommend as 
follows :— 

“That the Association be styled ‘The Cambrian Asso- 
ciation of Archeology and Natural History,—on which 
subjects papers shall be received. 

“That papers, which in the opinion of the committee 
shall be of sufficient local interest may be read at the 
General Meetings, although not upon subjects of Arche- 
ology or Natural History. 

“That the several subjects at the General Meetings 
may be allotted to different sections. 

“That members of the Association may in future be 
allowed to compound for all subscriptions by a payment 
of £10. And that all members shall be allowed, on pay- 
ment of the composition, to deduct half the amount of 
the subscriptions previously paid by them. 


(Signed) “ Cawpor.” 


1 The Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science will be held at Liverpool, commencing on Wednesday, 
September 20th. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—I observe a slight error in the Preface to Vol. IV. 
of the New Series of the Archeologia Cambrensis, which I am 
desirous of correcting. It has, no doubt, proceeded from a la 
memoria of my late colleague, as he will no doubt recognize, the 
moment he perceives it. 

The Preface says,—“ When it had existed about a year, he sug- 
gested the formation of the Cambrian Archeological Association, 
which also, in conjunction with his colleague, he succeeded in esta- 
blishing.” The more correct state of the case is this :—The formation 
of an Association constituted the original basis on which my excellent 
friend Mr. Williams and myself first began to act together ; and the 
establishing of the Journal followed that idea, though the publication 
of the latter was made to precede the former, in order to prepare the 
minds of Welsh Antiquaries, and to feel the way for our common 


se. 
wt hel been publishing some observations on Antiquities in Anglesey, 
in the J bar 4 of the British Archeological Association (before the 
needless and lamentable schism in that body), and had commenced 
working with Mr. Dearden upon this- subject ; when, at an interview 
that took place between Mr. Williams and myself, the idea was 
started, by one or other of us, that an Archeological Association 
should be constituted for Wales. I negotiated with the Antiquarian 
Societies in London, with the view of their forming for us within 
themselves a “ Section of Welsh Antiquities ;’’ and afterwards with 
Mr. Albert Way, and Mr. Parker of Oxford, for obtaining a certain 
rtion of the pages of the Archeological Journal for the reception 
of Welsh Antiquarian papers. These negotiations not succeeding, Mr. 
Williams and myself then turned our attention to the practicability of 
associating and publishing for ourselves. The publication was made 
to precede the Association ;—Mr. Dearden came forward in the most 
enerous manner and contributed a large portion of the funds ;—and 
the publication was commenced at my risk. Its success was such 
that, before the end of the first year, we saw our way towards calling 
the Association into existence; and it was at length inaugurated at 
ew under the kind and able presidency of Sir Stephen R. 
Glynne. 
This rectification is of no great moment; still the early history of 
all scientific bodies is of interest, inasmuch as it may guide the foot- 
steps of others treading in similar paths hereafter.—I remain, &c. 


H. LonaueEvit.E Jones. 
Rhyl, May 12, 1854. 
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Arvirws. 
Dryca y Prir Ozsorpp, &e. Gany Parch. THropuitus Evans. 
Caermarthen. 1851. 


A néw, cheap, and beautiful edition of this work, with a preface 
by the learned Archdeacon of Cardigan, has been issued by Mr. 
Spurrell; who has deserved well of his country, by re-publishing a 
large number of the later Welsh classics. The book itself, a disser- 
tation on Early British and Welsh history, written purely for popular 
use, at the beginning of the last century, can hardly be supposed, on 
that very account, to have any great historical or archeological value. 
Yet it is not without importance, even in that point of view, as 
stereotyping the historical belief of that era; and it has the additional 
merit of being a good specimen of modern literary Welsh. 





LivEs oF THE CamBRO-Britisu Sarnts, of the fifth and immediate 
succeeding centuries, from ancient Welsh and Latin MSS. in 
the British Museum and elsewhere, with English Translations 
and explanatory Notes. By the Rev. W. J. Ress, M.A., 
F.S.A., &c. Llandovery. 1853. 


The Welsh MSS. Society has at length put forth another volume, 
one in every way worthy of itself, of the learned Editor, and of the 
Llandovery press. That Society has done such good service in the 
field of Welsh Archeology, that we can only regret that its operations 
are not a little more expeditious. This must be attributed in a great 
measure to what we cannot but regard as a fundamental error in the 
system which it has hitherto pursued, the plan, namely, of furnishing 
translations of all the documents which it undertakes to publish. We 
are disposed to believe that it wastes half its money, and more than 
half its time, in producing and printing these versions. Unquestionably 
they have the advantage of rendering the documents accessible to a 
greater number of persons, but we seriously doubt whether many 
people would care to peruse a charter or a legend, who were not able 
to read it in the original. However, it is now too late to complain 
of this arrangement, nor should we have the least temptation to do 
80, were it not that it has the effect of considerably retarding the 
good work in which the Society is engaged. 

Complete as the present volume is in most respects, we are disposed 
to think that something more might have been done in the way of 
attempting an analysis of the sources from which the biographies 
were probably derived. For example, it is evident that of the two 
Lives of St. David, (pp. 102, 117) one was drawn from the other. 
_ It might have been within the power of historical or philological 
criticism to determine which was the earlier of the two. The Editor 
has, indeed, stated his own conclusion; and we are quite prepared to 
— it, both on his authority, and on other ~— but he has 
nowhere discussed the question. So again, in the Life of St. Illtyd, 
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(p- 188) entire passages, although printed,—and doubtless written— 
as prose, are really in hexameter verse. Others are absolutely in 
rhyme, and have very much the air of having been.patched up out 
of ecclesiastical hymns or sequentie. The fact to which we have here 
called the reader’s attention is alluded to in the Preface, (page Viii. 
note); but we do not perceive that any inference is drawn from it. 


The minor points to which we have just raised objections, can 
hardly be said to affect the general value of the work in any degree. 
It deserves a place on the shelves of every Cambrian Archeologist, 
and calls for an expression of our warm gratitude to the venerable 
antiquarian by whose care, and the excellent Society under whose 
auspices, it has been published. 





PMisrellanenns Batices. 


Roman Co1ns.—Recently a labourer found on the island of St. 
Margaret, near Tenby, a small bronze coin of Constantine the Great. 
Obverse, CONSTANTINOPOLIS; Reverse, Victory. In exergue, 
T.R.P. A few years ago a coin of Constans, in a very high state of 
preservation was found on the same island. Obverse, D. N. CON- 
STANS P. F.AUG. Reverse, FEL. TEMP. REPARATIO. In 
the exergue, 8.L.G. 

LianeatTocKk Carrn.—The Rector of this parish, the Rev. J. 
Evans, B.D., a few years ago, met a man carrying human bones from 
a heap of stones, then being carted off from Llangattock Park. He 
returned with him and found a cairn of considerable dimensions, in 
the centre of which were four large stones placed edgeways, and 
another on the top. Inside was part of the skull, &c., in good pre- 
servation, and apparently belonging to a man of forty or fifty years 
of age. A considerable quantity of fresh looking charcoal was found 
mixed with the bones. The Vicar immediately informed the Duke 
of Beaufort, then at Llangattock Park, who, with the ladies of the 
family, accompanied him to the cairn, and the day following, the 
same party with the addition of Mr. Price, of Cwmda, visited the 
spot. A discussion ensued as to the probable date of the interment, 
the Vicar conjecturing that it was the grave of a chief who fell at 
the battle of Carno, in Llangattock or Llangunider, between the 
king of Mercia and the Britons, about the middle of the ninth century, 
Mr. Price maintaining that the interment had taken place a long time 
before the Christian era, and that the grave must have been that of 
a Druid. However the rains of the ensuing winter washed six coins 
out of the cairn, all bearing the date of Constantine except one, that 
representing Romulus and Remus and the wolf. The coins were sent 
by his Grace to Lord Northampton, and orders given for the preser- 
vation of the cairn. 





